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THE introduction of the Navy Es- 
timates by Mr. Goschen on Monday 
evening has been the most impor- 
tant Parliamentary event of the 
week. The First Lord stated that Supplementary 
Estimates amounting to £1,100,000 would be proposed 
for the current year, chiefly for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the construction of the vessels now build- 
ing. For next year the Estimates would amount to 
£21,823,000, being an increase of more than three 
millions over the estimates for the current year. In 
addition to this,a further sum of five and a half 
millions, in addition to the eight and a half millions 
authorised last year, would be devoted to permanent 
works. This sum is, however, to be provided out of 
the surplus receipts of the present year. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
AT HOME. 





THE financial part of Mr. Goschen’s scheme is 
framed, it will be seen, upon a bold scale. The 
increased expenditure of the year is to be devoted 
to the following purposes: The addition of 4,900 
men to the Fleet, making the total number 93,750; 
the laying down of five additional battleships of 
the Renown type, four first-class cruisers (Diadem 
type), three second-class cruisers, six third-class 
cruisers, and twenty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers. 
This new building is to be divided between public 
and private yards, and is in addition to the eight 
battleships, twenty-one cruisers, and forty torpedo- 
boat destroyers now under construction and forming 
part of Lord Spencer’s programme. The increase of 
the amount to be expended on permanent works is 
largely due to the determination of the Government 
to make three docks at Gibraltar instead of one. It 
has been found, too, that the estimate for the 
harbour at Dover (two millions) is much below the 
cost of the work. Speaking broadly, this is the 
way in which the enormous sum asked for by Mr. 
Goschen will disappear. 





THE criticisms upon these Estimates have not, so 
far, been very formidable. It is clear that there is 
a general feeling in the country in favour of the 
strengthening of the Fleet. Hardly a voice has been 
raised, either in the House of Commons or outside of 
it, in favour of economy, and, curiously enough, 
some of the complaints that Mr. Goschen’s scheme 
does not go far enough have proceeded from Radical 
quarters. Abroad, the development of the English 
fleet is watched with equanimity, if not with in- 
difference; and so far there are no signs of any 
intention on the part of foreign countries to enter 





one point the Ministerial policy with regard to the 
Navy has been subjected to sharp criticism. Liberals 
wish to know whether this enormous force, having 
been brought into existence, is to be kept in a state 
of impotent inaction, or whether it is to be employed 
in case of need for the purpose of advancing a wise 
and generous foreign policy. 


In view of the national determination to 
strengthen the Fleet, the recent speech of the 
Commander -in-Chief at the R.U.S. Institution 
ought not, perhaps, to be seriously regarded. 
While professing the utmost admiration for the 
Navy, Lord Wolseley warned his audience of the 
danger of placing any trust in naval force. Ships, 
we are told, frequently ram each other in time of 
peace, and the practice will become universal in 
war. Should they survive this peril, they may 
at any time encounter a “violent storm,” which 
would suffice for their destruction. Naval defence 
is, in fact, as we were informed in the “Life of 
Marlborough,” “ now far more than ever the most 
precarious form of national strength,’ and salva- 
tion is to be sought only in the provision of 
five Germanised army corps. Lord Wolseley em- 
phatically repudiated, as a mere “ bogey,” the idea 
of any risk to our food-supply arising from the dis- 
appearance of the Navy. We possess an indented 
coast-line, and our friends across the Atlantic have 
an eye to the main chance. We have, therefore, 
nothing to fear on this score. Blockade runners will 
suffice to provide us with food and to maintain the 
commerce on which the wages of our working classes 
mainly depend. It is deplorable that Lord Wolseley 
should have hopelessly failed to grasp the conditions 
of our Imperial existence ; but it is well that we 
should be thus put on our guard against the possi- 
bilities of reaction. 





Lorp ROsEBERY made an admirable speech at 
the dinner of the Eighty Club on Tuesday evening. 
His criticisms of the foreign policy of the present 
Government were severe and incisive, and evidently 
made a distinct impression upon his audience. Upon 
one point he uttered certain significant words that 
convey more to the initiated than they may seem to 
do to the outsider. Referring to Mr. Goschen’s 
rather foolish talk at East Grinstead on the subject 
of our isolation, he inquired whether it was a fact 
that the old feeling of friendliness which has so long 
existed between Great Britain on the one hand, 
and Italy and Austria on the other, had been 
maintained since Lord Salisbury came into office. 
A great deal will depend upon the answer given to 
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that question. We know, as Lord Rosebery pointed 
out, what our relations under the present Ministry 
have been with other Powers—with Turkey, Russia, 
Germany, and the United States to wit. We know 
what enormous concessions Lord Salisbury has made 
in the apparently hopeless attempt to buy the good- 
will of France. Has he, in addition, alienated Aus- 
tria and Italy? If that should prove to be the case, 
and there is strong reason for suspecting it, our isola- 
tion will be marked indeed, but it will searcely be 
“splendid,” and it will cast a grave reflection upon 
the statesmanship which is responsible for it. 





So far as home politics are concerned, Lord 
Rosebery’s speech reflected very clearly the pre- 
vailing feeling of the Liberal party. There was no 
despondency in it; nor was there, on the other 
hand, any burning desire to rush into a premature 
attack upon the Ministerial position. But there 
was sharp criticism of the extraordinary failure of 
Ministers, after seven months of official ‘life, to 
redeem any of the pledges in virtue of which they 
won the General Election. The great Bills they 
promised upon such burning questions as those of 
education and the liability of employers are still 
withheld from Parliament; and if current rumour 
may be trusted, they have not yet been drafted. 
The union of hearts which is supposed to be repre- 
sented in the present Cabinet appears to be, after 
all, a sterile union, so far as the production of off- 
spring is concerned. The Liberal party is justified, 
as Lord Rosebery shows, in regarding the political 
situation in these circumstances with great equani- 
mity; and, judging by the bye-elections, the country 
shares its sentiment on this point. 





THe debate on Mr. Samuel Smith’s motion on 
Armenia in the House of Commons on Tuesday was 
conducted under conditions not favourable to the 
attainment of any practical result ; but there were 
thrée speeches of exceptional excellence which gave 
the debate special value. These were the speeches 
of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Curzon. 
Mr. Curzon offered the best defence he could for 
Lord Salisbury’s failure, but nobody could have been 
more conscious of its entire inadequacy than he 
himself was. The most satisfactory part of his 
speech was that in which, as the spokesman of 
the Government, he put an end to the ridiculous 
attempts of the Sultan’s emissaries in this country 
to show that the accounts of the massacres 
of the Armenians have been exaggerated. Sir 
Edward Grey defended the late Government, and 
pointed out that when it left office there was no 
reason to believe that if this country attempted to 
coerce Turkey, it would have to encounter the 
forced hostility of Russia. Mr. Bryce was emphatic 
in his review of the conduct of the Sultan, and he 
clearly implied that he shared the opinion of all 
those who are best acquainted with the circum- 
stances, that nothing less than a plot for the ex- 
termination of the Christian population in certain 
parts of Asia Minor had existed, and that the Sultan 
was the instigator of that plot. 





LorpD ROSEBERY’'S second speech this week—de- 
livered at the South Australian dinner on Wednes- 
day evening and crushed into unduly small compass 
by the loquacity of previous speakers—pointed out 
with considerable emphasis the recent growth in 
the real, as contrasted with the mechanical, unity 
of the British Empire, and the need for a strong 
Navy as the indispensable condition of its main- 
tenance. But the most suggestive part of the speech 
was the contrast between our own “Common- 
wealth of democratic nations” and the autocratic 
Empire of Russia. If only we could, in the first 
place, reach some clear understanding with the 
Russian Government, and thereafter learn how to 
gain the affection as well as the respect of the 





multitude cf subject races over whom it is our 
destiny to rule! Unfortunately, our very civilisation 
stands in our way here. Russia assimilates Oriental 
races because her people are so largely Oriental 
both in thought and in blood. But the Eurasian, 
for example, has no part in the development of the 
British Empire, and probably never will have. 

WE confess ourselves wholly unable to see any- 
thing material in the points raised by the publica- 
tion of Sir John Willoughby’s documents on Monday 
last, and dealt with by Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons on Thursday evening. As to the sur- 
render of Krugersdorp, it is perfectly clear that, 
whether Commandant Kronje acted with authority 
or without it, the lives of the raiders were absolutely 
at the mercy of the Boers. Had they not sur- 
rendered, they might have been killed to a man; 
and therefore the question whether the surrender 
was unconditional or not is of interest only to Sir 
John Willoughby’s personal friends. Similarly, the 
surrender of Johannesburg may have been expedited 
by the reason assigned by the Boer authorities, that 
it would save the lives of Dr. Jameson and his com- 
rades. The fact remains that Johannesburg could 
have been destroyed if it had not surrendered; and the 
action of the Boer authorities in both cases supplied 
the Uitlanders with satisfactory excuses for submis- 
sion and saved useless waste of life. The only ques- 
tions remaining unsettled are those of Commandant 
Kronje’s powers and President Kruger’s knowledge 
of and responsibility for his action. And as to these 
points, we believe, with Mr. Chamberlain, that there 
is no reason to doubt the President's good faith. 
The discussion is partly an attempt to excuse the 
Uitlanders to their own friends, but its main object 
is to confuse the issues and raise prejudice against 
President Kruger. 





THE ideal of a Federation of the World has been 
put forward by political philosophers as well as by 
poets. The great meeting at Queen’s Hall on Tues- 
day evening ought to do much to forward the first 
step to be taken towards that end. The emphatic 
declarations elicited in favour of an international 
tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between the two great branches of the English- 
speaking race ought to make it clear that on this 
side of the Atlantic at least there is no response 
to the silly provocations of the Jingoes and currency 
cranks of the West. Whether in Mr. Bryce’s in- 
sistence on the practical use of such an institution 
in cases of friction between England and America, or 
in Mr. Herbert Spencer's characteristic treatment of 
the proposal as an incident in the replacement of mili- 
tarism by industrialism, the truth is madeclear that we 
will never fight America unless America deliberately 
commits an armed aggression on us—perhaps, asin the 
Trent case, not even then. The danger of wars has 
greatly increased of late years. There are Africa 
and the Far East to be civilised—by chartered 
companies or otherwise. The Turk is triumphant 
for a little while, and yet his Empire must soon 
break up. Protectionism is rampant, and “new 
markets ” have been looked for everywhere—even in 
Abyssinia. And though we are still “ the mission- 
aries of free trade,” our mission work is not at this 
moment visibly prosperous. But at least we can do 
our best to show that public opinion in this country 
will do its best towards making war with America 
impossible. 





THREE reports have just emanated from the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. A majority report, 
signed by eleven Commissioners, and apparently 
drafted by Mr. Chaplin, hints at some facilities to be 
granted for the redemption of land-tax—a tax grossly 
unequal in its incidence, and rendered more so by 
the fact that it has been in part redeemed in the 
past, under economic conditions differing widely 
from those at present obtaining—and suggests a 
system of Government loans for agricultural 
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improvements; but its main recommendation 
is the remission of seventy-five per cent. of the rates 
on agricultural land and the substitution of “ grants 
in aid” from Imperial taxation. This proposal, 
which we deal with elsewhere, is severely criticised 
by the minority report, signed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Lord Rendel, and Sir Robert Giffen. They point out 
that the depression has been felt very unequally in 
different parts of the country, and that the proposed 
relief would be more unequal still; that the reasons 
for it rest on figures which are questionable, and the 
Scotch parallel which is alleged is still more so, and 
that the result would mean three millions annually 
contributed by the State, largely in relief of rent. 
Mr. Channing, M.P., adds some severer criticism in a 
separate report, and urges that the landowner should 
bear a share of the local burdens, 





By 215 votes to 140 the Congregation of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has decided not to grant the B.A. 
stamp to women students, even though they fulfil 
the same conditions of study and residence as men. 
There were some good arguments for taking this 
course and some bad ones; and, unfortunately for 
the outside reputation of Oxford, only the latter 
appear to have been put forward in the debate. 
Thus nothing was heard of the view previously put 
forward by the Modern History lecturers—a reason- 
able view, though, as we think, wrong under the 
present conditions of women’s education — that 
women students would be better off if they were not 
encouraged to submit themselves to a rigid course of 
examination instead of specialising at their leisure. 
Instead of this, Congregation heard from Mr. Strachan 
Davidson that the degree was given for the life 
rather than the work—a view which should logic- 
ally exclude the “smug,” and might be held to 
admit the Bullingdon man without the necessity 
of his resorting to the Schools. Finally, Mr. Wright 
Henderson announced that “ Edwin” knew nothing, 
but “ Angelina” at least knew the use of the globes. 
If she does, she must be about forty years old, which 
is rather elderly for a woman student. It is re- 
grettable that Oxford should thus desire to throw 
away her opportunities; possibly Cambridge may 
once more show herself wiser. 





THE two remarkable trials at the Old Bailey 
this week deserve a passing notice as lamentable 
exhibitions of human folly and meanness. The 
sham mine-owner who swindled women of a 
certain class — necessarily, therefore, the silliest 
of their sex—is not too severely punished with 
seven years’ penal servitude, whatever we may 
think of his wretched victims. The managers 
of the “ World’s Great Marriage Association ” 
had exploited male persons of a kind hardly less 
foolish and contemptible. Their success, however, is 
partly traceable to the fact that they had hit on 
a serious problem in social life. In certain callings 
in the lower sections of our great middle-class it is 
often really difficult for the respectable young man 
to make acquaintance by approved methods with a 
respectable girl—at least, such acquaintance as may 
mean marriage. A little higher in the social scale 
there are sure to be mutual friends and introduc- 
tions, or at least the freemasonry born of Public 
School and University life; but the young clerk in 
lonely lodgings, or the shop assistant, rarely has 
these facilities for social intercourse. Religious or 
semi-religious agencies to some extent meet the 
want, but we cannot all attend Sunday school or 
even spend our evenings in parochial reading-rooms. 
Here is an opportunity for the social reformer. 





WHATEVER may be thought of the 
Italian policy in attempting the 
conquest of Abyssinia—and we, at 
any rate, have spoken against it at least as strongly 
as any of our contemporaries, if not more so—there 
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can be but one feeling in England with regard to the 
terrible disaster that befell the Italian army early on 
Sunday morning last. General Baratieri, for some 
reason at present unknown—whether to secure a 
victory before the meeting of the Chamber, or to 
show that his supersession in the chief command 
was unjustifiable, or because he had reason to believe 
that the enemy was weaker than usual—marched 
against Adowa on Saturday evening last. His army 
advanced in three divisions, necessarily by separate 
roads. Early on Sunday morning one of these, on 
the left, commanded by General Albertone, got too 
far on, and was attacked by the whole strength of 
the Abyssinian force. He could not be adequately 
supported, and was forced back on the centre 
division, which, as his troops reached it, was attacked 
and routed. The division on the right had to eut 
a retreat through masses of Shoans. The Italian 
losses are at least 5,000 men, 200 officers, and forty 
pieces of mountain artillery—which will be very use- 
ful indeed to the enemy—and the new commander 
will probably have to wait to take the offensive not 
only tiil his reinforcements arrive but till the rainy 
season is at an end. If there is any truth in the 
stories believed in official circles at Rome, that will 
give the French and Russian sympathisers with 
Menelik plenty of time to continue and organise 
their aid. It is a terrible blow to Italy, and possibly 
a fatal one to the present régime. The Ministry 
has resigned, of course: but there are ominous dis- 
orders in most of the larger towns. Whatever may 
be thought of Signor Crispi’s Government, we can 
heartily sympathise with the Italian people in a 
disaster which endangers not only the position 
of the Italian Kingdom in Europe but its whole 
political fabric. 


But even if Italy should escape her immediate 
domestic dangers, it is not at all clear that the 
advent of the rainy season may not give time for 
reflection and lead to the modification of the Italian 
desigus. Even before the news arrived there was a 
growing feeling of impatience throughout Italy at 
the want of news and the rumours—doubtless 
exaggerated—as to the sufferings of the Italian 
troops. At the end of last week and the beginning 
of this numerous demonstrations against the con- 
tinuance of the war were reported from various 
Italian towns—demonstrations sometimes prohibited 
by the police, but held nevertheless. Even in Naples 
it is not clear that the King and the Premier were 
very enthusiastically received on Saturday last ; and 
the number of deserters from the troops destined 
for Abyssinia is reported to be rapidly increasing. 
The feeling of the governing classes may be in 
favour of recovering prestige; but there are large 
classes in Italy who ordinarily keep out of politics. 
It remains to be seen whether they will make their 
influence felt. 





THE journey of President Faure through Southern 
France has unfortunately been invested with a 
certain political tinge by the circumstances of the 
recent crisis and by the presence of the Radical 
Premier—a tinge which the Moderate press are 
doing their best to deepen, even at the expense of 
the Presidential office. Cries of “ Vive Bourgeois!" 
and “ Vive le Sénat!" have been heard in the crowds 
assembled to greet the President; and at the Lyons 
University the students cheered the Premier to the 
exclusion of his more distinguished comrade. It 
may, of course, be suggested that these cries mean 
no more than the natural desire of a crowd— 
especially a student crowd—to make a noise, 
But the Moderates are determined to use these 
incidents agamst the Ministry for all they are 
worth, and to ask whether M. Bourgedis is aécom- 
panying M. Faure, or M. Faure is recommending M. 
Bourgeois’ policy to the electorate.* An incident at 
Lyons has been used to give c»lour to the latter 
hypothesis. M. Isaac, the Vic2-President of th) 
Chamber of Commerce, in welcomi7g the Prezident, 
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thought it necessary to plead for “ individual initia- 
tive” in preference to State aid, and to illustrate his 
argument by a reference to Lyons. The President 
replied that all towns have not the public spirit of 
Lyons; and that that municipality grants aid to pre- 
cisely those institutions which are on the “ social pro- 
gramme” ofa Government. This may be interpreted 
as a defence of the social policy of the present Cabinet. 


THE repetition of the anti-Semite triumphs at 
the municipal elections in Vienna is a serious blow 
both to the present Austrian Ministry and to the 
personal influence of the Emperor. The Municipal 
Council, which was dissolved last autumn because it 
elected an anti Semite Burgomaster, now returns to 
power with an imperative mandate from its con- 
stituents to do the same thing again. The result is 
not to be regarded in the main as a protest against 
Jewish influence; indeed, it seems that the Jewish 
quarters returned large anti-‘Semite majorities. It 
is chiefly a strong expression of discontent with the 
present social order—and, as the article we printed 
last week indicated, there is every reason for dis- 
content with it. The Jews typify capitalism, and, 
to some extent, the forces now directing the Dual 
Monarchy ; and it is against these forces and for the 
good old times of Ultramontanism that the electors 
have cast their votes. The presence of Social Demo- 
cratic candidates, it may be noted, in no way affected 
the result. 


“THOMAS TAYLOR the 
LITERATURE, etc. Platonist” did some _ service 
in his day in popularising the 
study of Plato among a public anything but 
Platonically disposed. But we should much like to 
know to what public at the present time his 
translations of the Orphic hymns can appeal. 
However, they lie before us in a handsome volume 
(“The, Mystical Hymns of Orpheus.” London: 
Bertram Dobell, and Reeves & Turner) which 
in get-up leaves nothing to be desired except 
Greek accents. The book was first published in 
1787, and is dedicated to the Duke of Sussex in 
testimony of “his very superior literary attain- 
ments.” But “the Orphic Hymns ”"—which are, 
we believe, chiefly Neo-Pythagorean productions, 
dating, possibly, from the first or second cen- 
tury AD., when dying Paganism was attempting 
to show that it had at least as good a system 
of theology as the Christian sect—can hardly ap- 
peal to the Neo-Pagans of to-day. They are much 
too moral, and as for any scholarly or philosophic 
interest in them—except as mere historical curiosi- 
ties—they belong to the same order as Mr. Casaubon’s 
“Key to All Mythologies.” For example, one of 
them, presumably dated about 900 Bc., and written 
in Greece, is here presented as addressed “to Mars 
and the Salii” ! They are, in fact, mere syncretism, 
only presented as a sham-antique. Still, for the 
curious, here they are; and they are, on the whole, 
preferable to Theosophy —at least, viewed from 
the outside. 


THIS year's edition of the “Statesman’s Year- 
Book” (London: Macmillan & Co.) contains some 
timely maps, in particular of the new Mekong 
frontier and of that—or those—between Venezuela 
and British Guiana. The information regarding the 
navies of the world is so revised as to show the 
exact present condition of each. Various other 
deficiencies hitherto unavoidable have been made 
good, and the work seems likely to be more indis- 
pensable than ever, 





GENERAL SToEscH had _ been 
Minister of Marine in the German 
Empire, the friend of the Emperor 
Frederick, and at one time had been regarded as a 
possible successor to Prince Bismarck.—M. Anton 
Starcevics, chief of the Croatian Radical party, had 
been the persistent foe of Austrian and Hungarian 
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rule alike, and had more than once been a political 
prisoner.—Mr. H. A. C. Dunn was an eminent 
swordsman, and had been in his day—now fifteen 
years ago—a noted Oxford athlete. 








THE NAVY. 


Ws else may be said of Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme for the strengthening of the fleet, 
it must, at least, be admitted that it has been based 
upon a thorough appreciation of the whole wants 
of our first line of defence. Mr. Goschen deserves 
credit for having taken into consideration not 
merely the increase of the building grant, but all the 
subsidiary requirements which must follow that 
increase. We have no more desire than he showed 
to treat this question of the fleet as one depending 
upon the accidents of our foreign policy. It is a 
question that is always with us, for upon the main- 
tenance of the Navy depend the great interests of 
the Empire. There is, happily, no need now to 
dwell upon this fact. If the events of the last 
three months have quickened the interest of 
the general public in the state of our fleet, 
and have put an end to the kind of opposition 
which naval reformers had to contend against at 
former periods, they have not affected in any degree 
the purpose or the opinions of those who have long 
taken an intelligent interest in the condition of our 
Naval armaments. For years past the interest in 
the fleet has been growing, and both Conservative 
and Liberal Administrations have shown that they 
were resolved to do everything that they could to 
make our position as the first sea Power in the 
world absolutely secure. The present revival of 
interest in the Navy dates from the inception of 
Lord Spencer’s programme little more than two 
years ago. Those of us who advocated the great 
measures which the Board of Admiralty then 
brought forward have every reason to feel satisfied 
with the course we then adopted. The English fleet 
has played no unimportant part in connection with 
recent political events; and though full use has not 
been made of its unsurpassed power, and in one 
lamentable matter it has been allowed to rust un- 
used, no sane man can doubt that we owe to the 
fact that it has been brought to its present state of 
efficiency the preservation of the peace of the world. 

Mr. Goschen’s scheme, unfolded in a speech 
which had many very valuable qualities, is chiefly 
satisfactory because of the evidence it affords of the 
thoroughness with which the whole question of our 
Naval supremacy has been studied by the present 
Board of Admiralty, and of the determination of 
the First Lord to maintain the continuity of our 
Naval policy. It involves a very heavy expenditure 
of public money; but the additional millions which 
Parliament is to be asked to vote this year are but a 
flea-bite in comparison with the interests which are 
at stake. Popular opinion, indeed, pointed to a still 
larger addition to the Naval Estimates, and there 
are some, even among Radicals, who are disap- 
pointed that Mr. Goschen has not gone still further 
in increasing the Naval forces at our disposal. He 
has acted wisely, however, in restricting his 
programme for the present year to the dimen- 
sions indicated by him last Monday. Thanks to 
the steps taken by Lord Spencer and his col- 
leagues, no very extraordinary efforts are called 
for now in order to make our Naval supremacy 
unquestionable. Mr. Goschen had to tell us 
that eight battleships of the first-class are at 
present under construction, the fruit of Lord 
Spencer’s scheme. To these he proposes to add 
five, which are to be laid down at once. It 
hardly need be said that there is no other country 
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in the world that has thirteen battle-ships on the 
stocks at this moment. France and Russia com- 
bined cannot show anything like this; and so long 
as we keep well ahead of the two chief naval Powers 
on the Continent of Europe, we may rest content. 
The thirteen cruisers, for the construction of which 
Mr. Goschen asks the consent of Parliament, must 
be added to the nineteen cruisers already upon the 
stocks, and, taken together, they would of themselves 
constitute a most respectable navy. Torpedo- 
destroyers are also to be multiplied at such a rate 
as to put foreign competition out of the question. 
We may rest satisfied, therefore, that in the 
matter of construction, this country means to 
keep its place ahead of all other Powers or 
of any probable combination of Powers. So far as 
the manning of the fleet is concerned, the addition 
of 5,000 men mentioned by Mr. Goschen is entirely 
satisfactory. Some of our contemporaries complain 
that this addition is not sufficient. They forget that 
these men will be added to the fleet during the 
present year, whilst many of the vessels now building 
will not be at our service until a later date. It 
seems but yesterday when the Navy Estimates 
provided only for 60,000 men. This year they 
provide for 93,000, and raise the armed force afloat 
to a height it has never reached before except during 
the Great War. It is, however, upon the Permanent 
Works connected with our Naval system that the 
present Board has concentrated its chief attention. 
It is well that it should be so, for it is notorious 


that this branch of the subject was greatly 


neglected by the last Tory Board. It is 
barely twelve months now since Lord Spencer 
introduced his programme for the purpose of 
strengthening our permanent works. Up to that 
time, whilst we had advanced with sufficient speed 
in the matter of shipbuilding, we had certainly not 
given proper attention to the provision of docks and 
harbours, and the fortification of those already 
existing. No such charge can now be laid against 
us. Mr. Goschen follows closely in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, but he makes still larger demands 
upon the public purse. By far the most significant 
item in this part of his programme is the extra- 
ordinary increase of the vote for Gibraltar. At 
last it would seem that the Government of Great 
Britain has awoke to a due sense of the strategical 
importance of that station. Hitherto Gibraltar has 
been little more than a magnificent impostor. It 
has been a splendid symbol of the Empire of England 
upon the sea; but until Lord Spencer’s Estimates 
were submitted last year it had remained little more 
than a symbol. We do not pretend to know where 
the present Board of Admiralty are going to find 
the room for the three docks which they propose to 
build. It is sufficient to know that they are deter- 
mined that Gibraltar shall become a great naval 
station, not a mere islet striking the eye of every 
sailor as he enters or leaves the Mediterranean. 
The millions that are to be spent upon this station 
ought to convert it into a secure basis for naval 
operations in the event of any great European 
war, and they ought certainly to do much to 
simplify the problem with which naval adminis- 
trators have always hitherto been confronted, as 
to the manner in which the Mediterranean was 
to be treated in the event of our becoming involved 
in hostilities with any European Power. 

When we turn from the programme of work laid 
down in the new Estimates to the other matters 
involved in Mr. Goschen’s statement, we find com- 

aratively little with which Liberals can find fault. 
We confess that we are not among those who attach 
serious importance to the diversion of the surplus of 
the present year for the purpose of supplying the 





wants of the Fleet. That surplus is a windfall, for 
the existence of which we are indebted to the 
financial policy of the late Administration. No 
doubt it would have been a good thing to apply it 
under the old sinking fund to the reduction of the 
National Debt; but inasmuch as Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme involves the increase of the Debt—for, after 
all, it is capital expenditure upon which he invites us 
to embark—there does not seem any serious reason 
to object to this transfer of money from one page 
to another. We are happily able to bear the strain 
imposed upon us by the heavy expenditure to which we 
are invited by the Government, and the general 
recognition by the public of the necessity for that 
expenditure absolves Ministers from the duty of 
excusing themselves for the increase in the Estimates. 
As for those changes which Mr. Goschen briefly 
indicated in his speech with regard to the manning 
of the Fleet, the establishment of a training college 
in place of the old Britannia, and the increase of 
facilities for the entrance of boys into the higher 
branches of the service, they seem to us to be wholly 
desirable. Indeed, taken as a whole, this scheme 
of the Government for making the English Navy 
what it ought to be in presence of the demands 
which our political condition imposes upon it, ought 
to secure the support of both parties in the State. 
We may be forgiven if we sigh as we recall the old 
days of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. Theyare 
days which, for the moment, seem to be out of date. 
But, however greatly we may desire their return, 
there are none of us who wish to hamper the 
hands of the national Administration in taking all 
those steps which may be deemed necessary to secure 
the national safety. 








LORD ROSEBERY ON ARMENIA, 


T ORD ROSEBERY’S speech at the Eighty Club 
_4 on Tuesday evening was one of his happiest 
efforts. The lighter parts of it were witty and genial. 
The more weighty remarks which he devoted to the 
terrible subject of Armenia were an admirable, 
though not perhaps quite a complete, epitome of 
the case against Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy. Few and 
weary are the writers who still struggle to maintain 
the fiction that Lord Salisbury is a Heaven-born 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. By a curious coincidence 
the House of Commons was debating the Armenian 
question while Lord Rosebery spoke, and Mr, Curzon 
did the best he could to prove that the policy of his 
Chief had not resulted in quite such utter failure as 
the Blue Books would lead one to suppose. It is not 
Mr. Curzon’s fault that he did not succeed in a task 
where facts made success impossible. Lord Rosebery, 
who has evidently made a close study of the despatches 
issued since he left office, showed conclusively that 
when Lord Salisbury described the Concert of Europe 
as unbroken he misrepresented the facts. Two 
days before his speech in the House of Lords, at the 
opening of the present Parliament, he had received 
from Sir Frank Lascelles a plain intimation that 
neither Prince Lobanoff nor the Czar would join in 
using force or threats against Turkey. Yet in spite 
of that he addressed to Turkey, and to the world, 
language which had no intelligible meaning ex2ept 
the coercion of the Sultan. Lord Rosebery spoke 
with more freedom and less reserve than his former 
colleague, Sir Edward Grey. Sir Edward’s speech in 
the House of Commons was a very able one, but he 
was rather too much hampered by the sense that the 
late Government had accomplished no more than Lord 
Salisbury. The circumstances were entirely different. 
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When Lord Rosebery resigned last June, the Sultan 
had not accepted the reforms. They had only been 
before him for six weeks, and Prince Lobanoff, on 
behalf of Russia, urged that the Sultan could be 
induced to adopt them without force. Prince 
Lobanoff was so far right that in October, when 
Lord Salisbury had been four months in Down- 
ing Street, the Sultan yielded, and promised 
compliance with the demands of the Powers. 
After that the Armenian Question assumed a wholly 
new aspect. The effort of the Powers was no longer 
to obtain the consent of the Sultan, which he might, 
with whatever imprudence, have rejected without 
personal dishonour. It was to make that exemplary 
potentate fulfil his word. If Lord Rosebery believed 
in June that the Sultan would voluntarily submit to 
the terms of the Joint Note of the three Powers, he 
was right. If Lord Salisbury believed in November 
that the Sultan would keep his promises without 
coercion, he was wrong. Prince Lobanoff con- 
tinued to the end of the chapter his attempt to 
persuade the British Government that order could 
only be established in Armenia by the personal 
authority of the Sultan. But it does not appear 
that this view was sbared by any other Power, 
and what Prince Lobanoff really meant was that 
Russia preferred to settle things with Turkey for 
herself. 

The House of Commons has unanimously ex- 
pressed sympathy with the Armenians and a desire 
that further steps should be taken for their relief. 
What steps? Mr. Curzon suggested none. No 
reply was made from the Treasury Bench to the 
forcible speech of Mr. Bryce. The Government are 
helpless and hopeless. Lord Rosebery criticised, 
with a severity no more than just, the ineptitude of 
the argument that no pressure can be put upon 
Turkey} except a ceclaration of war. To break off 
diplomatic intercourse is not to fight. Wednesday’s 
papers contained the pleasing announcement that 
Sir Philip Currie was the first of the Ambassadors 
who had been invited to lunch at the Palace this 
year. It would have been more to the point if Sir 
Philip Currie had been recalled from Constanti- 
nople and if the Queen had refused to receive 
Costaki Pasha after the death of Rustem. With a 
Government which, as Mr. Bryce says, exists only 
to rob and murder its subjects, there can be no 
reason for observing the rules of international 
comity. That, of course, is not the only way in 
which coercive measures which stop short of war 
may be employed. In 1880 and 18381 Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville ecerced Turkey without firing a 
shot. But it never occurred to Lord Granville that 
he would make an impression upen the Sultan by 
assuring him in advance against the possibility of 
war, ‘l'hat stroke of diplomatic genius was reserved 
for the mature and mellowed wisdom of Lord 
Salisbury. Her Majesty’s Ministers might take a 
leaf out of the bock of President Kruger. It is not 
Mr. Kruger’s babit to announce beforehand, as the 
preliminary stage of delicate negotiations, that he 
will in no case take advantage of any position, 
however favourable, which he may chance to occupy. 
When the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was before the 
House of Commons a Liberal Member of Parliament 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone, and asked him to withdraw 
the Bill; but he added that, if the Bill were not 
withdrawn, he should himself vite for it. This ap- 
pears to be Lord Salisbury’s notion of ideally perfect 
diplomacy. ‘Tbroughout the two Blue Books issued 
this session, and, of course, designed to put the 
ease of the Government in the most favourable 
light, there is no sign that Lord Salisbury had 
in his mind any definite policy whatever. Neither 
to Sir Philip Curie nor to the Powers could he 





propose anything practical When Mr. Balfour 
was asked the other day whether the Govern- 
ment would concur in an invitation to Russia to 
occupy Armenia, he replied with a dry and simple 
negative. Mr. Samuel Smith’s notion of bribing 
Russia with a Mediterranean port, not specified, 
is scarcely to be commended. But having destroyed, 
or co-operate] in destroying, the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Lord Salisbury might have been ex- 
pected to suggest some alternative for the Russian 
protection of Armenian Christians which that in- 
strument would have secured. : 

“Men, not walls, are a State,” said the old his- 
torian. Lord Rosebery, in an eloquent passage, 
asked what was the use of a great navy if it were 
only to support the foreign politics of futility and 
impotence. Where is “ peace with honour” now? 
The name and fame of Lord Beaconsfield are in the 
keeping cf Sir Eilis Ashmead-Bartlett, who has 
transferred his allegiance from Lord Salisbury to 
Abdul Hamid. Is there a public man with his head 
on his shoulders who does not wish for the sake of 
Armenia, for the sake of Great Britain, and for the 
sake of Europe, that the treaty of San Stefano, to 
which Russia’s exertions had entitled her, was in 
force? Itis a mistake to suppose that Lord Salis- 
bury has done nothing. He bas done almost as 
much mischief as one man could do in the time. 
Mr. Curzon, quite unconsciously, brought this out 
with illustrative emphasis in Tuesday’s debate. 
He pointed out that the massacres, carefully 
planned and elaborately organised, as everybody 
knows, by the Sultan himself, had occurred in those 
districts, and in those districts alone, to which the 
scheme of reforms would have applied. The lives of 
thousands of Armenians would have been saved if 
Lord Salisbury had either carried out his threats or 
abstained from making them. The weight and 
reputation of Great Britain in the East have also 
sorely suffered at Lord Salisbury’s hands. The 
Sultan snaps his fingers in our faces, and an English- 
man can hardly visit Constantinople without being 
insulted. English newspapers are excluded from 
Turkey, and Lord Salisbury dare not interfere. No 
European Government will tolerate such insolence 
except our own. Whether it be true or not that 
the Sultan has seized this opportunity to demand 
the evacuation of Egypt, the fact that the report 
is generally believed on the Continent shows 
where Lord Salisbury has landed us. The under- 
standing between Russia and Turkey, though we 
may fervently hope that it will lead to some belated 
intervention in Armenia, will certainly do this 
country no good. Such is the effect, after an cight 
months’ trial, of the Government which was to set 
a model for brilliant and patriotic management 
of foreign affairs. To Lord Salisbury belongs 
the credit of this wonderful enterprise. He may 
say that alone he did it. He must be Foreign 
Secretary himself; he could trust no one else. 
He has had his way. He was not satisfied 
with the assistance of France and Russia; he 
thought he was man enough to revive Mr. 
Gladstone’s Concert of Europe, and we see the 
result. 








THE ITALIAN DEFEAT. 





HE gravity of the crisis which bas arisen in 
Italy, and indeed in Europe, as the con- 
sequence of the terrible disaster that has befallen 
the Italian army in Africa, can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated, The first impression which that event 
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must make upon most of us is one of profound pity 
for Italy, which sees her exchequer ruined, her arms 
overthrown, her Ministry discredited, and her policy 
frustrated by a single tragical blow. Nor will that 
feeling of pity be lessened by the fact that the 
Italian Government has committed many grave 
errors in connection with its Abyssinian policy, and 
has pursued a line of action that seemed to on- 
lookers abroad to be one of almost suicidal folly. 
After all, nations have a right to choose their own 
line of action for themselves; and though they 
must bear the consequences if they do not choose 
aright, that fact does not necessarily deprive them 
of the sympathy of their friends and neighbours. 
Despite the errors in policy and act of which we 
have spoken, Italy may therefore rest assured that 
she has in her present hour of need the respectful 
sympathy of the people of Great Britain. When we 
remember the path by which she has advanced dur- 
ing the last forty years ; the burden of alien tyranny 
from which she has freed herself ; the vast strides 
which she has taken in civilisation, in moral and 
industrial progress, in political and religious liberty, 
we may be well content to forgive the errors of 
a particular Ministry, and to feel for her as a whole 
an unrestrained sympathy and admiration. 

So far as the political consequences of the disaster 
from which she is now suffering are concerned, it is 
too soon as yet to speak. But whatever changes 
may immediately follow in the Ministry and in 
party divisions at Rome, one fact is made only too 
manifest. That is, that this disaster must inevit- 
ably be followed by a change in the balance of 
power in Europe. The Trip'e Alliance can hardly 
survive the blow which has been inflicted upon it in 
the person of its weakest member. It is quite true 
that the Alliance was in a bad way before the defeat 
of General Baratieri. The loss of the sagacity and 
moderation of judgment which prevailed at Berlin 
when the Alliance was first formed had done so much 
to weaken it that clear-sighted observers per- 


ceived that its end could not be far off. We are 
not, therefore, altogether unprepared for the 
fact of the collapse of this great league. But are 


we prepared for the consequences of that collapse? 
That seems to us to be quite another matter. In 
the first place, who can tell what those consequences 
will be? Great Britain, which, resisting all tempta- 
tions, has kept herself clear from any entanglement 
with either of the great Continental Alliances, has 
not always looked with favour upon the understand- 
ing between the Teutonic and Italian monarchs. 
But, at least, it is clear that the Triple Alliance 
was in its main essentials a league of peace. It 
stood for the maintenance of the status quo in 
Europe, and as such, even if it did not command the 
sympathies, it certainly did not merit the hostility, 
of Great Britain. The formation of the Russo- 
French Alliance altered the complexion of European 
politics very greatly, and did not alter it for 
the better so far as our interests are concerned. 
The collapse of the Triple Alliance will lead to 
a new shuffling of the cards, and to changes 
which will probably be far greater than those which 
followed the historic visit of the French sailors to 
Cronstadt. That these new changes will be favour- 
able to the interests of this country is decidedly 
doubtful. For the present, however, it is as well 
that we should not indulge in speculations regarding 
them. Our business at this moment is to give ex- 
— to the genuine sympathy which English 

iberals, at all events, must feel with the Italian 
people in their mortification and distress, and to 
the hope that Italy may emerge epeedily and 
triumphantly from the cloud which now rests upon 
her, After all, we cannot forget that in Italy and 





Austria alone in recent times has this country found 
a sympathetic friendship. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that it was the Ministry of Signor Crispi 
which proposed to stand by that of Great Britain 
in any st«ps that might be taken to assist 
the perishing Armenians. We freely grant that 
this friendship with England was not unconnected 
with the general policy of the Italian Government. 
But, at least, it was a true friendship, and none the 
less to be relied upon because its maintenance 
coincided with the maintenance of the interests of 
the Italian people. Lord Rosebery’s suggestive 
inquiry at the Eighty Club the other evening as to 
whether our friendship with Italy and Austria had 
grown or diminished since Lord Salisbury came into 
office had no connection with the defeat in Africa; 
but that event would only deepen the regret of most 
persons if it should be found that the Tory foreign 
policy wa; inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
warmest friendship with a nation which has so many 
claims upon our sympathy and goodwill. 








THE NEW WILL O° 


—_—eoe-— 


NE of the best cartoons which have ever 
QO appeared in Punch represented Mr. Disraeli 
in his Protectionist days as a will o’ the wisp leading 
the British farmer to a morass. The cartoon was 
truthful in the highest sense, not because corn laws 
would have been of no advantage to the farmer, but 
because corn laws had become impossible, and the 
pursuit of Protection had made the farmers overlook 
more practicable remedies. The interim report of 
the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression is 
a new will o’ the wisp, and that for the same 
reason. By scandalous care‘essness, or something 
wore, on the part of s»meone—we hope not one of 
the “trusty and well-beloved” members of the 
Commission—a statement of the effect of the report 
got into the morning papers before the Blue Book 
was issued to members. As is usually the case, this 
statement conveyed an inaccurate impression as to 
the weight of authority supporting the principal 
recommendation. The chief method of ‘alleviating 
agricultural depression which the majority suggest 
is that agricultural land shou!d be assessed to all 
local rates at only one-fourth-of their annual value, 
and that an Imperial subvention shall be made to 
the local authorities equal “to the additional 
charges which will in the first instance be thrown on 
other properties . . . in consequence of carrying the 
above recommendation into effect.” ‘ Will,” pre- 
sumably, should be “ would otherwise,” but as the 
meaning is tolerably clear it is not worth while 
quarrelling about grammar. 

Who, then, are the wise men who recommend us 
to spend a sum which they have not attempted to 
put into figures, but which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
estimates—we think under-estimates—at £3,000,000 
a year, in a way which must, in the long run, only 
benefit the landlords? Let us set out the names 
of the commissioners and the opinions which they 
have expressed. The following unreservedly sup- 
port the proposal:—Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Walter 
Long, Sir R. Kingscote, Mr. C. Dalton, Mr. C. 
Elton, Q.C., Mr. John Gilmour, Mr. W. C. Littl, 
and Mr. Charles Whitehead. The Commission con- 
sists of seventeen members, so that these eight 
do not even constitute an absolute majority. 
And who are they? We all know Mr, Chaplin 
aud Mr. Walter Long, and in the House of Com- 
mons, where they are best known, their opinions 
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have never influenced a single vote. Sir R. Kings- 
cote was put on the Commission because he had 
been a Commissioner of Woods and Forests, Mr. 
Elton because he is an authority on the law of 
copyhold, and Mr. Whitehead because he is a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society. Yet these gentle- 
mep, of whom an actual majority are themselves 
owners of land, coolly demand £3,000,000 sterling 
for ever from a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is also an owner of land, and expect the 
British taxpayer to stand idly by while this 
pleasant transaction is completed. The £3,000,000 
sterling takes no account of Ireland, which has 
agriculturists and landlords as much in need of 
aid as those of Great Britain. The sum needed 
to give Ireland similar advantages would amount 
to at least another million. Capitalised at the 
present value of money, £4,000,000 per annum 
is equivalent to some £177,000,000 sterling, or 
about one-third of the present National Debt. Truly, 
the most preposterous proposal which eight non- 
entities ever leid before the Queen in an interim 
report ! 

It will, no doubt, be said that other commissioners 
also signed the report. This is true, but they have 
added notes which are not to Mr. Chaplin’s liking. 
Mr. Everett’s note—by which he declares that land 
is “the machinery through which the farmer pro- 
duces his crops,’ and ought therefore, we assume, 
to be entirely exempted from rating—out-chaplins 
Chaplin, and may be presented tothe Chaplinites as 
the basis on which they are entitled to claim a 
majority of the Commission. Mr. Clay and Captain 
Owen Thomas would only agree if at the same time 
rates were equally divided between owner and 
cecupier, a mederate—and, we may add, fallacious— 
form of relief to the tenant pending the next fixing 
of rent which even the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission recommended, Lord Cobham, perhaps the 
ablest Conservative on the Commission, agrees with 
the minority, and entirely dissents from the principal 
recommendation. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Sir Robert 
Giffen, and Lord Rendel sign a vigorous minority 
report. Mr. Channing and Mr. Lambert present 
each a report of bis own, Thus the Comuinissicn 
stands as follows :— 


For the total exemption of agricultural land from rates 1 
For the three-fourths exemption one obs ue © 
For the three-fourths exemption subject to the division 

of the remainder between landlord and tenant ... 2 
Entirely dissenting ént mee a ani a 
Among the dissentients are an actual majority of 
those members who have had any political experi- 
ence in either House of Parliament. A proposal 
thus recommended scarcely needs serious discussion. 
But it may be pointed out that, while the benefit 
would go entirely to the landlords so soon as present 
leases or agreements expire, the small shopkeeper, 
the labourer, and, indeed, every rural occupier who 
is not an occupier of agricultural land, would be 
severely bit. The proposed subvention would only 
equal three-fourths cf the present rates. As the 
rates increased, the increased burden would fall 
almost entirely on others than farmers. Thus, in a 
parish with an annual value of £10,000, of which 
£8,000 is agricultural land, an extra penny in the 
pound produces rearly £42, whereas under the 
sane system it would only produce about £16. 
The desolation of tke villages would soon be 
complete. 

By an almost humorous coinciderce the Govern- 
ment to which Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Walter Long 
belong is at this very moment promoting a Bill 
which, if it becomes operative, will most seriously 
increase the rates in agricultural districts. The 





Light Railways Bill proposes in the first place to 
allow small lines to be built without the same 
precautions for the safety of travellers as big 
railways. To this we sce no objection. It proposes 
in the second place to grant an Imperial subven- 
tion of £1,000,000—three-fourths for loans, and 
one-fourth for grants in aid of light railways 
in poorer places. To this we see no serious 
objection if the grant is economically administered. 
But the Bill further proposes that the County 
Councils shall be allowed to charge the rates with 
guarantees of the cost of constructing and of any 
deficit in working the light railways. This has 
proved itself, both in Ireland and in France, an 
extravagant system, leading to corruption and 
to the scandalous overburdening of the rate- 
payer. There are parts of Kerry where the 
occupiers of mountain holdings (which would, 
we assume, be agricultural land within Mr. 
Chaplin’s meaning) are paying a rate of 5s. in 
the pound for the support of a railway which 
is badly constructed and inefficiently maintained. 
There are places even in the north of Ireland 
where the burden exceeds a shilling in the pound. 
Difficulties of transhipment make these railways, 
even in a country where labour is cheaper than in 
England, and where the number of small farmers 
would in theory be likely to cause a greater saving 
in cheap carriage to market, most unprofitable 
speculations. It has been found impossible to 
reconcile the interests of the guaranteed shareholders 
with those of the ratepayers. We may add that 
the grand juries which entered into these burdensome 
arrangements in Ireland are not Nationalist bodies, 
but are composed of country gentlemen very much 
of the same type as those who dominate most English 
County Councils. 





IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY. 





{ENERAL WEYLER’S short way with the 

J Cuban insurgents bas had the effect that we 
have predicted all along it must produce at last. 
Both Houses of the United States Congress have 
passed by enormous majorities resolutions in favour 
of the “friendly” intervention of the Executive 
between Spain and her revolted colony, and the re- 
cognition of the Cubans as belligerents. Their reso- 
lutions were similar in the main, but not technically 
concurrent, and- therefore required revision by a 
joint conference before the President could be asked 
to act upon them. This has now been done; 
and the debate in the House on the amended 
(and milder) version is fixed for Monday next. 
The resolutions certainly express the popular feel- 
ing, though it is not clear yet whether they 
also express the popular will. The debates 
were marked by denunciations of General Wey- 
ler’s policy almost as vehement as those lavished 
on the Unspeakable Turk, and it cannot be said 
that these denunciations are too strong. The 
Spanish Commander-in-Chief has announced a 
policy of massacre and desolation, Cuba has 
never been governed well. She has always been 
exploited for the benefit of the Spanish Treasury, 
and of Spanish officials still more. The last insur- 
rection was marked by deeds as sanguinary as any 
which have disgraced European peoples in the 
present century. The suppression of this one is 
to be more sanguinary still. General Weyler, sur- 
named the Batcher from his previous records when 
engagel against former Cuban insurgents and 
Communistic Republicans in southern Spain, has 


| announzed that all prisoners shail be shot, all the 
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rural population shall come into the towns, and ail 
who do not come in or who absent themselves without 
leave from their residences shall be treated as rebels 
too. Only by making a desert can Spain secure peace. 

Now this seems to us a case where the appli- 
cation of the newest form of the Monroe doctrine 
is entirely justifiable. Humanitarian motives in the 
United States have more apparent power than even 
among ourselves. ‘They are more talked of and 
less sneered at; they are sure of utterance in 
the pulpits of all denominations, and—especially 
where financial interests are not compromised—in 
the great mass of the Press. In this case, finan- 
cial interests coincide with the cails of human- 
itarianism. Cuba would be of the greatest use 
to the Protectionists of the United States—not, of 
course, as a State, or a group of States, for it would 
complicate Presidential elections and the fortunes of 
parties in various unpredictable ways, but as 
a protected Republic, a reserved market bound 
to its protector by commercial treaties of a very 
stringent kind. Moreover, American financial 
interests are engaged already, as they have been for 
many years. The interests of American citizens 
alone may demand intervention. At any rate, there 
is a point where intervention becomes a moral duty ; 
and England and America will see that point where 
other nations, to their shame be it said, will not. 
Some surprise has been expressed on this side of the 
Atlantic at the appearance of active Jingoism in 
America. That surprise we confess we cannot 
share. Jingoism, as we most of us know by this 
time, has long been ingrained in the American 
child at school. There was a time, some fifty 
years ago, when it was a conspicuous feature of the 
national life. The Mexican war was not a credit- 
able episode; but though one does not expect 
Englishmen to remember it to-day, it is curious they 
should have forgotten the experiences and views of 
Birdofredum Sawin, and even the context of the 
saying whereby Hosea Biglow immortalised John P. 
Robinson. Jingoism in those days got its substance 
from the needs of slave-owners for fresh areas of 
virgin soil. It now gets its substance from Pro- 
tectionism, from the new Navy, and, to some 
small extent, from the financial heretics. We 
have argued in these columns that mere Jingoism, 
as directed against this country, is uusubstantial 
in America, and events are tending to bear out 
our contentioa. Bat we are not so sure that Jingoism, 
plus humanitarianism, plus distinct commercial ad- 
vantages, is a negligible quantity among the political 
forces which are shaping the destinies of the States. 
The great War of Secession sobered the spread- 
eagleism born of Fourth of July orations, and 
taught the masses what war was really like. But 
a war with Spain would be mainly naval; it would 
be largely concerned with the blockade of Cuban 
ports, and no great American interest would suffer 
much in it—not even the merchant navy. As to the 
privateering threatened by the Spaniards, two can 
play at that game, and America can play it better 
than Spain. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that the Philippine Islands are not models of good 
government, and that Japan has considerable in- 
terests in them and is not over-scrupulous., 

But will the United States act, after all? At 
— it must be confessed, the evidence seems to 
ead to a negative conclusion. The East does not 
want war: some of the members who voted in 
the negative are overwhelmed with thanks, and 
not from their constituents alone. The resolu- 
tions of Congress concerning oppressed nationalities 
have been so often understood to be academic that 
theyare notconvincing now. And theeffective separa- 
tion of Legislative and Executive, which the founders 





of the Constitution prided themselves on having 
effected, may preventthe“ voiceofthe people” fromtak- 
ing its natural effect. Besides, it is not at all clear that 
in this case it is the voice of the people that speaks. 
The masses hate atrocities, but we do not know that 
they are prepared to fight. Meanwhile, the action of 
Congress has done a distinct disservice to the in- 
surgents. It has united Spain, and secured to the 
Government a triumph at the approaching elections 
which was more than doubtful before. It has 
touched Spanish pride to the quick, and made it 
possible to look forward with acquiescence to the 
sacrifices necessary to reconquer the island. It has 
very nearly produced international incidents which 
might have been the occasion of an outbreak of 
hostilities. It might have been better not to speak 
at all. Congress is not the Government, but one 
cannot expect that fact to be grasped in Europe. 
Congress must learn its own responsibilities, and 
recognise the fact that if it speaks at all it must 
have the power of ensuring that action shall follow. 








FINANCE, 





HE Italian disaster in Abyssinia, the dispute 
between ths United States and Spain, the 
delay in the settlement of our own difference with 
the United States respecting Venezuela, and the 
continued uncertainty in the Transvaal, are all 
weighing upon business. Happily, home trade is 
exceedingly good, and is steadily expanding. The 
revenue receipts are far larger than the most 
sanguine expected ; and the railway traffic returns 
likewise show that the volume of business is on a 
very great scale. But everything requiring new 
enterprise is held in check. Naturally, therefore, 
first-class securities on the Stock Exchange are 
again advancing. After the recent decline in 
Consols a recovery has set in, the Home Railway 
market is fairly steady, and Colonial stocks 
are in good demand. The first news of the 
Italian defeat naturally caused a sharp fall in 
Italian Rentes. On Wednesday, however, there 
was some recovery; but the outlook is so very 
dull that it is doubtful whether the recovery will 
be maintained. Clearly, if Italy is to send out a 
sufficient force to re-establish her prestige, the cost 
of the operations in Africa will be immensely heavy ; 
and it is difficult to see how the country can bear new 
burdens. The condition of Spainis no better. If she 
is involved in a war with the United States, bank- 
ruptey is inevitable. Even if she escapes so great a 
calamity, the cost of restoring order in Cuba will 
ba immense. Nevertheless, there are rumours that 
negotiations are going on between the French and 
Spanish Governments which are expected to result in 
favourable concessions to France in Morocco and else- 
where, and, on the other hand, to aid being given by 
the great French banks to the Spanish Government. 
In New York a vigorous attempt is being made to 
support the prices of American securities, but it 
cannot succeed for any length of time. The United 
States currency is in deplorable disorder, and Con- 
gress evidently is not disposed to do what is 
necessary. Still more serious is the disposition of 
Congress to force the country into foreign adventure. 
At present it is very unlikely that European 
investors will purchase American securities ; and if 
the European investing public holds aloof, prices 
cannot be maintained very long. In the South 
African department business is quite stagnant. In- 
vestors do not sell; on the other hand, the great 
mining magnates do not buy, and without their lead 
very greatactivity isnot probable. Everyoneis hoping 
for the announcement that President Kruger has de- 
cided to visit this country. Economically, the country 
is sound, and good rains have fallen, dispelling the 
fear that many of the mining companies would 
have to stop working for want of water. Earnest 
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efforts are also being made to increase the supply of 
native labour. But while political uneasiness lasts 
there will not be very much activity. 

The Money Market is tending downward, and is 
likely to continue weak for months to come. A 
temporary support has been given by the large col- 
lection of the revenue, which has transferred im- 
mense amounts from the other banks to the Bank 
of England. But from this time forward the pay- 
ments out of the Exchequer will be on a very 
great scale: therefore, the supply sin the open 
market will be increased, and rates are certain 
to tend downward. The improvement in trade 
will in the end, no doubt, cause a rise. But the 
improvement in trade must go on for a considerable 
time before it materially affects the Money Market. 
Meanwhile, the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts extremely well. On Wednesday it disposed 
of the amount offered for tender at about 1s. 27d. 
per rupee, the highest price obtained for a long 
time. Already, though we are nearly a month from 
the end of the financial year, the Council has got in 
by the cale of its bills and telegraphic transfers 
more than the whole amount required for the 
twelve months according to the last Budget. By 
the end of the year, therefore, it will be in a 
very good position; and as the prices obtained 
have been much higher than the Budget esti- 
mate, its transactions will show a considerable 
improvement upon the anticipations of the Finance 
Minister. Silver is likewise advancing. India has 
been buying on a large scale for a considerable time 
past; and the United States mine owners have not 
been selling freely; while there is a certain amount 
of speculation, partly caused by the hope that some- 
thing will be done by the great Governments to 
rehabilitate silver, but much more by the belief 
that ultimately all the gold in the United States 
will be exported and the country will have to come 
upon a silver basis. It is a rash speculation, for 
there is little prospect of an early settlement. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—There is no question as to the 
sorry plight of this “ God-given” Government of 
ours, as the old Ameer used to describe his state in 
former days. Its affairs are in a muddle so hopeless 
that it is almost impossible to see how they can ever 
be set straight. On Wednesday Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
by his maladroitness, gave bitter offence to all the 
Liberal Unionists in the House, and on Thursday 
Mr. Arthur Balfour positively staggered everybody, 
and not Mr. Courtney alone, by announcing in a 
single sentence that his new rules were intended, not 
to reform, but to revolutionise, the very spirit of 
Parliamentary procedure. The blank consternation 
which was exhibited on the Tory benches when Mr. 
Balfour let slip his innocent observation was what 
might have been expected in the height of a political 
crisis. If Mr. Gladstone had been there, he would 
have fallen hip and thigh upon the enemy and 
driven the Ministry ignominiously before him. 

But we see something more than muddle and 
incompetence in the management of Parliamentary 
affairs. Even the Tory items who were floated into 
the House on a tide of beer last summer, and who 
are by no means remarkable for their political 
astuteness, are beginning to ask when those great 
Bills, about which they have heard so much, and 
upon which Ministers have lived, will be laid before 
Parliament. They may well ask. I am credibly 
informed that not one of the important contentious 
measures promised by the Ministry has been drafted 
as yet. There is no mistaking the significance of 
this fact. It means that the hybrid Cabinet has not 
yet come to any common decision on the most 
important questions with which it has to deal. 
Even the Education Question is still, I am assured, in 





the crucible, and no mortal man knows in what form 
it will issue from it. This is why Ministers are com- 
pelled to fall back upon Supply in order to find work 
for the House. It is assuredly an inspiring spectacle 
which this great Government presents to the world 
and its supporters. 

Sunday.—The comments of the foreign press on 
Mr. Goschen’s speech seem to show that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was not very discreet in his 
remarks about the isolation of England. But that 
he was inaccurate when he declared that repeated 
attempts had been made to draw England into 
Continental aliiances nobody who is behind the 
scenes will admit. There is no doubt whatever that 
the aim of the Emperor William for years past has 
been to bring Great Britain within the sphere of the 
Triple Alliance, and if she were to consent to enter 
the Bund she would find her way smoothed for her 
in every direction. But her statesmen of both parties 
have firmly refused to yield to these invitations, and 
it is this fact which, more than any other, is re- 
sponsible for the ill-will of the German Emperor. 
Unfortunately, we have so far coquetted with the 
Triple Alliance as to raise false hopes in the breasts 
of the Italians, and they are now suffering from a 
natural disappointment due to the discovery that 
our good-will towards them is, after ail, merely 
platonic. Italy has deserved better treatment at 
our hands than she has received, and her ill-humour, 
if she were to show any, would be intelligible 
enough; but I confess I am at a loss to see what 
right Austria has to upbraid us. 

There is a great deal of hidden activity in the 
inner circles of the Liberal party at this moment. 
I say circles rather than circle, for it is an indis- 
putable fact that the party is not absolutely at one 
either in its policy or in its organisation. ‘A small 
clique of Parliamentary intriguers, whose names it 
it is needless to mention, but whose identity will be 
readily guessed, are trying to bring discredit upon 
the National Liberal Federation, their purpose ap- 
parently being to substitute for that body another 
which shall be more completely under their influence. 
Happily, those who are at the head of the cfficial 
organisation of the party are on their guard against 
these intrigues. The meeting of the Federation at 
Huddersfield this month will be one of exceptional 
importance, and Lord Rosebery’s speech on the 
occasion is anticipated with a great deal of interest. 
For the present the party is not in a fighting mood. 
With an overwhelming majority against it in Parlia- 
ment, and with no immediate prospect of a General 
Election, it would be ridiculous to waste powder and 
shot upon an enemy who is till out of reach. The 
better plan is to leave that enemy for the present to 
develop his own designs, which are certain to lead in 
the end to his undoing. But though there is no 
militant programme before Liberals just now, they 
have a great work of organisation—or rather re- 
organisation—to accomplish, and it is this work to 
which the Liberal Association and the National 
Liberal Federation are now about to invite them. 

Monday.—The Rhodes newspapers give great 
prominence this morning to the fact that before 
Jameson surrendered the Boer commander promised 
that the lives of his party should be spared on 
conditition that he undertook to repay the expenses 
to which the Transvaal Government had been put 
in consequence of his raid. This fact, in the eyes of 
the journalists who act for the Chartered Company, 
throws discredit in some unexplained fashion upon 
President Kruger. It seems to be forgotten, in the 
first place, that the lives of Jameson and his men 
were never in danger after their surrender, and 
were certainly never threatened by Kruger, and 
secondly, that Jameson has not yet fulfilled his part 
of the bargain by refunding to the Transvaal the 
money it lost through his action. But the Jingo 
journalists shut their eyes to this obvious truth, and 
talk as though they had discovered something 
exceedingly precious in the documents now made 
public. At the same time, they are apparently 
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indifferent to the much more important document 
which appears this morning in the shape of a letter 
from Mr. Hofmeyr, declaring the writer’s conviction 
that Mr. Rhodes was a party to Jameson's proceed- 
ings. It is melancholy to see how resolutely deter- 
mined are the organs of the South African gang to 
prevent anything like justice being done to the Boers. 

Mr. Armitstead is back in town from Cannes, 
and brings with him the most cheering account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s health. He has greatly enjoyed 
his stay in the South. He has not walked so much 
as he was in the habit of doing formerly, but has 
still taken a very respectable amount of exercise 
both on foot and in a carriage. As on former 
occasions, he kas been the recipient of many marks 
of respectful attention on the part of the French 
authorities, whose graceful courtesy is always 
admirable. Perhaps his greatest trial during his 
sojourn abroad has been the number of telegrams and 
letters he has received, both from this country and 
America, asking for his opinion on the exciting 
questions of the last two months. In all those ques- 
tions he has taken the keenest interest, and, as usual, 
has formed decided opinions of his own; but he 
has refused to give those opinions to the public. 
He has been reading and writing as much as usual 
during his holiday; but his work has had nothing to 
do with the politics of the day. He is expected in 
London next Tuesday, and will probably stay in 
town until Friday. 

Tuesday.—There was a great muster at the 
House of Commons yesterday to hear Mr. Goschen's 
speech on the Navy Estimates. So far it seems to 
have given general satisfaction, except, of course, to 
those who object to any increased expenditure on the 
national armaments. The ex-Ministers are gratified 
by the fact that there has been no attempt to renew 
the pernicious finance of the Naval Defence Act, and 
that the policy adopted by Lord Spencer and his 
colleagues has been closely followed out by their 
successors. Mr. Goschen’s speech was very able; but 
it was delivered in a halting manner that did not 
do justice to its substance. His recognition of the 
good results of the step taken by the late Board 
when it threw open a certain number of commissions 
in the Royal Navy to members of the Royal Naval 
Reserve will silence the tongues of those who girded 
at that act at the time when it took place. 

The curious storm of political passions which has 
swept over the surface of the world during the last 
three months, and of which England has been so 
largely the victim, seems to be shifting its centre. 
The outburst against Spain at Washington shows 
that it is not only against England that the American 
Jingo party rages. The Italian defeat in Abyssinia—a 
most deplorable event, and one tliat will not improve 
the Central European situation—draws attention to 
Rome, and to the fact that since Lord Salisbury 
came into office the good understanding between 
this country and Austria and Italy has been most 
seriously weakened. And in Turkey there are signs 
of a revival of political interest of a somewhat 
unexpected kind. Russia has been putting down 
her foot at Stamboul with so much vigour that the 
wretched Sultan is beginning, in his accustomed 
manner, to rebel against his master, and is now 
(with unspeakable effrontery) trying to enlist the 
sympathies of England on his side! I am no friend 
of M. de Nelidoff ; but if that gentleman were to apply 
the old tortures of thumb-screw and boot to the 
Sultan I should be sorry to see a finger raised by 
England in order to save him from his deserts. 

Mr. Labouchere’s question in the House last night 
on the subject of Mr. Bright's statue reflects the 
universal opinion of Parliament. Mr. Gilbert is a 
most distinguished artist, who in certain lines has 
not a living rival, but his failure in the case of Mr. 
Bright is lamentable beyoud the power of words to 
express. Like all who knew Mr. Bright, I am 
positively unable to trace any resemblance between 
the great orator and the statue in the Central Lobby. 
Mr. Bright's sons take even a more uhfavourable 





view of the statue as a portrait than I have ex- 
pressed above. 

Wednesday. — Lord Rosebery’s speech at the 
Eighty Club dinner last night was his most im- 
portant and weighty utterance since the General 
Election. Grave as was its tone, it bore welcome 
evidence of the fact that the speaker has completely 
emerged from the natural depression which followed 
the defeat of last summer, and that he is full of hope 
for the future of the party and the principles of 
which he is the representative. The attack upon 
the foreign policy of the present Government was 
none the less severe because it was evidently con- 
ducted with studied moderation; and most of us 
will agree with the Daily Chronicle in thinking that 
in his references to Armenia Lord Rosebery caught 
more of the tone and displayed more of the spirit 
which used to distinguish Mr. Gladstone in his treat- 
ment of great moral and political issues, than any 
of his contemporaries has «icone. The speech was 
received with enthusiasm '»y the band of eminent 
Liberals, young and old, ws» listened to it; and it 
must strengthen Lord Rosebery’s hands in his treat- 
ment of the questions that affect the future policy 
of his party.—The debate on Armenia in the House 
of Commons was chiefly remarkable for the way in 
which Mr. George Curzon abandoned the philo- 
Turkism of Lord Salisbury, »nd for the very plain 
speaking to which both Sir Jdward Grey and Mr. 
Bryce resorted. The effasion of Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett was in every respect worthy of that gentle- 
man, and was listened to with something like disgust 
by the entire House. 

The Times, in the course of some very thin 
though distinctly acrid criticism of Lord Rosebery 
this morning, alludes to the differences between 
“the managers of the Liberal Central Asscciation 
and the managers of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion.” It would be interesting if the writer of these 
words would throw some light upon their meaning. 
I speak not without authority when I say that 
the “managers” of the two bodies named above 
are blissfully unconscious of the existence of any 
differences between them. Asa matter of fact, they 
are accused by one or two ardent Radicals, who are 
anxious to get a bigger share than they have at 
present in the control of the policy of the party, of 
being only too friendly towards each other. I do 
not remember ever to have seen a case in which a 
newspaper writer has gone more completely astray 
as to the facts than the writer of this article in the 
Times has done. 

Thursday.—The terrible news from Italy has 
drawn the minds of politicians away from domestic 
questions and the nonsensical kind of legislation 
of which we had a sample in Sir Alfred Hickman’s 
Bill yesterday. Though the opinion of most English- 
men has long been unfavourable to the Italian policy 
in Abyssinia, a policy which seemed to have no 
sufficient raison d’étre, the deepest sympathy is felt 
with the nation in its present terrible reverse. 
Moreover, there are selfish reasons for English 
concern at this sudden disaster. Signor Crispi’s 
Government has had for its keynote not merely— 
perhaps one may say not chiefly—the main- 
tenance of the Triple Alliance, but the pre- 
servation of the best relations with Great Britain. 
His defeat will, in all probability, be followed by a 
complete change of policy and the establishment of 
the ascendency of France at Rome. The one desire 
of the French is to bring Italy under their influence, 
because in doing so they will at last find themselves 
in a fair way towards the realisation of their 
cherished dream of the conversion of the Mediter- 
ranean into a French lake. Whatever may happen, 
so far as this is concerned, there can be no doubt that 
the Abyssinian defeat is one of the most serious 
events in modern history, and adds materially to 
the perplexities which already weigh upon the 
statesmen of Europe. 

The Speaker's second dinner last night was 
devoted to the members of the late Government 
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having seats in the House of Commons. These 
functions have more than a ceremonial signific- 
ance. They afford opportunities for free inter- 
course among politicians who sometimes represent 
different parties, and at other times different sec- 
tions of the same party. Last night there was 
plenty of conversation on the topics of the time; 
and though naturally differences of opinion were 
shown to exist among the ex-Ministers on some public 
questions, I am sure that none of them were alarmed 
by the story of a Radical revolt, to which I see that 
the Daily Chronicle is inclined to attach credence 
this morning. After all, Mr. Philip Stanhope, clever 
as he undoubtedly is, is hardly in a position to com- 
mand the allegiance of any section of the Liberal 
party, or to head a successful attack, not only upon 
the leaders, but upon the organisation of that party. 

Friday.—A private letter from Rome, written 
before the news of the great defeat in Abyssinia 
became known, roundly states that France and 
Russia have been lending all their aid to the enemies 
of Italy, and that they have done so because they 
believe that in attacking Italy they are attacking 
English supremacy on the Nile. It is not surprising 
that, with such statements afloat, there should be a 
great deal of uneasiness in the inner political circles 
here on the question of the future relations of this 
country and Italy. 

Last night's proceedings in Parliament were very 
instructive. In the first place, President Kruger’s 
good faith in the matter of thesurrender of Jameson 
and his men has been completely established, though 
it is, of course, too much to expect any admission of 
this fact from the newspaper organs of the Char- 
tered Company. Secondly, Mr. Balfour cannot say 
when the Education Bill will be introduced. Asa 
matter of fact, it has not yet been drafted. As for 
the talk of a Radical revolt, it is simply the exag- 
geration of the disaffection shown by one or two 
pushing Radicals who in the last House of Commons 
were consistently hostile to the Gladstone-Rosebery 
administration, and are now, as they were then, 
prepared to sacrifice the interests of their party in 
order to serve their personal ends. 








THE OXFORD UNION. 





HE visit which Mr. Asquith paid last week to 

the Oxford Union Society reminds one pleasantly 
of the ties which bind politicians to the associations 
of their boyhood, and of the service rendered by 
that great society as one of the recruiting grounds 
of Parliament. There is nothing, perhaps, which 
flourishes more persistently in undergraduate life 
than the practice of debate. Every college has its 
own societies, multiplied sometimes to a ridiculous 
degree. Every schoolboy who comes up to college 
with any special capacity of speech finds himself at 
once a person of importance, with plenty of oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting his skill. Even the inarticulate 
athletes, who form the aristocracy of school and 
college life, surrender to the spell, and enrol 
their names in some debating club. The great Union 
orator vies in fame, if not in fashion, with the 
stroke of the 'Varsity boat and the well-known 
*Varsity Blues. Of course, the Union has its ups 
and downs. At times the small debating clubs 
encroach on its supremacy. At times it goes 
through a period of depression, and it becomes the 
fashion for smart young undergraduates to abstain 
from taking part in its debate and to confine them- 
selves to the more exclusive coteries within their 
college walls. But these seasons of unpopularity 
never last for long. The fascination of the great 
debating hall, with its unequalled opportunities for 
eloquence and repartee, is far too strong ; and when- 
ever a race of good speakers arises, the fame of the 
old society blazes out again, and all Oxford gathers 
to enjoy the spectacle, and to share in the humours 
of the place. 





There is probably no audience in the kingdom 
better fitted to train a young debater than the 
audience of the Oxford Union Hall. Keenly critical, 
keenly alive to the ridiculous, keenly appreciative of 
any striking passage or of any witty sally, it is a 
very fair miniature of the House of Commons, but 
in some ways it is even quicker than that great 
Assembly to take a point, even more generous 
towards unpopular opinions, and even more in- 
tolerant of bores. Strongly biased as are its political 
opinions—the permanent majority being Tories of 
the deepest dye—it is very ready to applaud ability 
in its opponents. The welcome accorded to any 
illustrious stranger, the welcome accorded to Mr. 
Asquith the other day, the welcome accorded years 
ago, in the heat of Mr. Forster's struggle with the 
Irish party, to such unpopular politicians as Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. A. M. Sullivan were then, bear witness 
to the genial courtesy which characterises its debates, 
while the large number of Liberal officials elected to 
preside over its fortunes bears witness to its sense 
of fairness, and to the way in which its members 
place oratorical distinction above mere party zeal. 
The twenty years which have elapsed since Asquith 
of Balliol last roused the echoes of the Union Hall 
show no falling off in the quality of its speeches or 
in the reputation of its members. Within those 
twenty years many generations of undergraduate 
debaters have come and gone. Mr. George Curzon, 
now a mature celebrity, was one of those who suc- 
ceeded to the Oxford fame of Mr. Asquith; and his 
strong Conservative opinions, his finished style, his 
graceful fluency, and a certain power of phrase- 
making, which in the graver atmosphere of Par- 
liament has ceased to shine as it once shone of 
yore, gave Mr. Curzon a reputation at the Union 
such as few undergraduates have ever enjoyed. 
Mr. E. T. Cook, of New College, was another great 
debater of those days, whose dialectic skill, not since 
unused in journalism, challenged the popularity of 
Mr. Curzon, and brought the weight of argument 
out on the Liberal side. And as these heroes of a 
hundred battles passed away, others rose up to fill 
their places—Lord Cranborne, with those great 
stentorian tones, which rose ever louder and louder 
as undergraduate humour implored him to “speak 
up”; Lord Robert Cecil, struggling against a small 
set of virulent and inferior Tories to maintain the 
Conservative traditions of fair play ; Mr. Tom Ellis, 
with his persuasive Western speech, wooing and 
winning the favour of a Saxon audience; and many 
others who have since stepped in to fill the gaps 
which every year has made. 

One feature which often recurs in the history of 
the Oxford Union is the large part taken by Balliol 
men in its debates. From the days of Tait to the 
days of Northcote, from the days of Bowen to the 
days of Milner, of Asquith, and of Curzon—we 
venture to speak of them as their contemporaries 
at the Union would—Balliol has held and maintained 
its pre-eminence in speech. Even after Mr. Curzon 
disappeared this ascendency continued. Mr. Steven- 
son and Mr. Harry Lawson brought to the Union 
debates the assiduous temper and the Liberal 
views which have since distinguished them in 
the House of Commons. Mr. “Anthony Hope” 
a little later, in the presidential chair, sharpened 
his fine gift of repartee. A few years later 
the Union orators counted among them the great 
name of Peel. And now, at Mr. Asquith’s meeting, 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, also of Balliol, is found keeping 
up the reputation alike of his college and of the race 
from which he springs. Many another example 
could be quoted too. Oxford men of some ten years 
ago will not have forgotten the effect produced at 
the Union by the eloquence to which they now can 
listen every Sanday in the pulpit of St. Mary’s ; and 
the names of other Balliol orators recur—men at 
whom, outside the Union, Fame’s finger has not 
pointed yet. But it is not our business to sing the 
praises of any particular college, although Mr. 
Asquith’s reappearance at the Union naturally 
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awakens memories of the great college which 
launched him on his remarkable career. Indeed, 
one merit of the Union is that it brings men of 
different colleges together, and opens a wider field 
for distinction than any college society can give. 
That time is sometimes wasted at the Union, that 
jokes are sometimes stale and speeches stupid, that 
the level of eloquence greatly and powerfully varies, 
and that playing at Parliament is not the most 
essential part of academic life—all these criticisms 
undergraduates would readily admit. But still, the 
Union both at Oxford and at Cambridge plays no 
small part in training public men, in encouraging 
thought and ambition, and in teaching articulate 
speech. Above all, it cherishes and fosters a high 
tone and stimulating traditions—traditions which 
visits like that of Mr. Asquith help not inconsiderably 
to strengthen and maintain. 








M. ZOLA'S FROG, 





M ZOLA has lately written in one of the Paris 
« journals an article called “ Le Crapaud.” It 
is not a dissertation on the habits of the frog, or on 
its prestige as a delicacy of the table. It is a protest 
against literary criticism, which M. Zola apparently 
regards as mad, malicious, or ignorantly foolish. 
He uses the frog to point a moral to the beginner in 
letters. “Young man,” he says, in effect, to the 
candidate for laurels who seeks his advice, “one 
thing above all is essential to a literary career. 
It is not that you should learn your business, or 
that you should profit by the counsel of those who 
point out your shortcomings, or that you should 
cultivate the modesty of true genius, even if genius 
be lacking. It is that you should learn to swallow a 
live frog every morning before sitting down to 
your daily task. Take my experience. Not a 
day passes but I find in the journals which lie on 
my table a heap of insults. Someone misunder- 
stands me in good faith but pure ignorance, or 
assails me with all the craft of malice, or rages 
at me like a madman. Moreover, a kind friend 
eupplies me regularly with bundles of extracts from 
foreign journals, written by fools, maniacs, or un- 
educated simpletons. I read them all simply to 
fortify my mind for the day’s work. I swallow 
the live frog, and nourish the creature with this 
diet of injustice, malevolence, and stupidity. Go 
you and do likewise. Believe me, it is the only 
method by which you can sustain your spirit 
against an unregenerate world, and achieve the 
fame that is your due.” This is an interesting, 
if not very helpful, illustration of M. Zola’s personal 
attitude towards an important branch of literature. 
He does not recognise any union between honesty 
and competence in criticism. He has had friends 
who have written nothing but praise of his books; 
then, in a sudden access of malignant frenzy, they 
have taken to finding fault, and so he classes them 
finally amongst his enemies. As it is impossible for 
any intelligent lover of literature to be one of 
M. Zola’s thoroughgoing admirers, and to refrain 
from anything that may find its way into the 
larder of his frog, there is small chance for any 
critic worth the name to enjoy his esteem, or that 
of the disciples who take “ Le Crapaud” as the last 
word of wisdom. 

It is often said that criticism in this country is 
not in a very flourishing state; but, compared with 
what passes for the article in Paris, it is a marvel 
of discretion and discrimination. There have been 
columns in the Paris papers about the late Arséne 
Houssaye; torrents of eulogy, enriched by an 
emotional spurt from the lady who signs herself 
“Sév rine” ; anecdotes without end, chiefly designed 
to illustrate Houssaye’s pride in his personal appear- 
ance. When asked for a photograph to adorn a 
particular album, he stipulated that the head should 





be taken from an old picture, dating back to 1848. 
What Houssaye said to this or that honourable 
confrére on some trivial occasion has been set forth 
with tedious prolixity ; but of the man’s work there 
is no critical judgment. His death is almost co- 
incident with the appearance of his last volume, “ Les 
Femmes Démasquées,” which belongs to a series with 
the same title. It is a book of after-dinner stories, 
slightly expanded, and told with scarcely any pre- 
tence of art. The style is as bald as Paul de Kock’s, 
but the matter lacks the vivacity of that raconteur. 
An anecdote of Balzac, who broke with a grisetfe 
because she extinguished the candles on the supper- 
table, is spun out to intolerable length as a pathetic 
idyll of a great man’s youth. A tale of two ladies 
of Montmartre, who killed each other with knives in 
the middle of a ring of sympathetic spectators, is 
served up with the same tedium as tragedy. Life as 
we know it in Maupassant, the delicate fantasy of 
Francois Coppée, even the artistic lubricity of Catulle 
Mendes, contribute nothing to these short stories of 
Arséne Houssaye. There is, indeed, a curious absence 
of individuality from the current fiction of the con- 
fréres who pay one another elaborate compliments 
in some Parisian sheet, morning or evening. M. 
André Theuriet has done excellent work, but 
his “Fleur de Nice” is perfectly lifeless. It is 
published at a season when a considerable section of 
the novel-reading public is dallying in the Riviera ; 
but that is its only appositeness. It is a story of a 
girl who marries one of two brothers when she is in 
love with the other. The husband bores her till she 
seeks amusement in a mild flirtation with a Russian 
prince in private theatricals. Her brother-in-law 
subdues her with fraternal homilies, and she con- 
fesses her passion for him. To escape from tempta- 
tion, he marries a girl of sixteen, and on his wedding 
tour he receives a penitent letter from his brother's 
wife. The book is perfectly moral; it may be safely 
confided to the Young Person; but it is without 
character or colour; the vegetation of Nice is de- 
scribed with all the dulness of unabashed repetition ; 
the personages of the fable have no vitality; the 
society of Nice is a marionette show, in which the 
author has not even spared us the frivolous English- 
woman with what French writers still suppose to be 
our national catch-phrase, “ How shocking!” 

There is a striking characteristic which is at once 
the strength and the weakness of French prose. 
The French writer, as a rule, is immensely occupied 
with himself. He speaks his mind with absolute 
candour. Nothing is withheld from the reader by 
any scruple, by that fastidious reserve which often 
veils the thought of even the most outspoken of our 
own authors. A certain reticence broods over modern 
English literature, inspired not alone by regard for 
those susceptibilities which forbid frank treatment 
of the facts of life. The Englishman has a native 
repugnance to unbosoming himself in public. He is 
apt to be as much offended by the naive ejaculations 
of the French author as by the exuberant gesture 
which gives dramatic colour to French eloquence. 
The advantage which this difference of national 
temperament gives to the French is that their 
literature is animated by a quality of sincerity 
that can scarcely be overrated. They do not 
tell pretty stories which bear no sort of resem- 
blance to the real mind of the writer. He is not 
for ever striving to disguise his views of life 
with the charming paraphernalia of the fairy tale. 
It follows that the best French prose has an illumin- 
ative directness sadly lacking to our tongue. On 
the other hand, this frankness is terribly wearisome 
when the Frenchman’s concern about himself is 
concentrated on an uninteresting personality. The 
minute reminiscences of childhood in M. Hugues Le 
Roux’s “O Mon Passé” are tiresome because M. Le 
Roux, or his hero, was by no means a remarkable 
infant outside his family circle. After several pages 
of his precocious intelligence in dragging his little 
chair about the floor, you feel there is a good deal 
to be said for the insular reticence. That sense is 
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stronger still in the presence of the Montmartre 
. poets, the bards of the cabaret who spout their philo- 
sophy with an assurance of novelty which is quite out 
_of the current of the world’s ideas. A certain M. Jehan 
_Rictus is now astonishing his admiring confréres of 
Paris journalism by poems on Christianity. When 
you have ordered your drink at the Quat-z-Arts, 
you have the privilege of listening to a diatribe 
against the social system, supposed to be uttered by 
a tipsy citizen who, while adhering to the pavement, 
like Boswell on a famous occasion, imagines that he 
sees Christ in the street, and invokes the vision in 
condemnation of those who do not carry the Cross 
but only the Legion of Honour. That phrase alone 
has made M. Rictus a great man in the morning and 
evening prints. He, too, no doubt, will have his frog, 
like M. Zola, and will te*« the suggestion that Chris- 
tianity, when made th: -: bject of fallacious rhymes 
in Montmartre cabaret: is not an original impulse 
of social ideals, as the uutriment which M. Zola 
commends to the youthful aspirants after glory. 





SHAMUS OBRIEN, 





HE composer of the romantic and often melodious 
Veiled Prophet, produced originally in Germany, 
and afterwards reproduced at the Royal Italian 
Opera ; of the Wagner-like, or rather Wagner-laden, 
Canterbury Pilgrims and Savonarola—tedious to 
hear, sad to remember; and now of the bright, 
sympathetic Shamus O'Brien, full not so much of 
what German critics call melos and melopoia as of 
genuine, undisguised, but not unadorned tune—this 
composer may be said already to have achieved his 
conventional “ three styles”; and it may be hoped 
that from Style No. 3 he will not too readily depart, 
as the first time he reverts to serious opera he may 
possibly be tempted to do. Spoken dialogue has 
come to be looked upon as impossible in opera of 
the serious kind. Recitative must be employed. 
But composers may at least imitate Verdi, 
and reduce it to a minimum. We have now, how- 
ever, to deal with a comic opera, or rather an opera 
di mezzo carattere ; dramatic and at the same time 
humorous. The libretto, by Mr. George H. Jessop, is 
based on a really interesting story. To give a 
composer a fair chance, every libretto should be 
capable of standing by itself as an independent 
drama, apart altogether from the musical setting; 
and this is a test which the libretto of Shamus 
O'Brien could really support. It possesses musical 
situations, moreover—another obvious requirement 
—and the author can not only write good dia- 
logue, of the proper Hibernian quality and fla- 
vour, but is also a skilful versifier and writer 
of songs. Strange as it will seem to those 
who remember that clever, but irritating, and 
on the whole dreary comic opera, The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, and who have not yet heard Shamus 
O' Brien, Professor Villiers Stanford has, in the latter 
opera, set the songs furnished by his librettist to 
simple, tuneful, singable airs, each of them marked 
in its presentation by the art of the perfect musician. 
And that is why he has at last achieved with a work 
in operatic form a true, popular and artistic success, 
There is enough “treatment” in Shamus O'Brien to 
interest and gratify the scientific hearer, and enough 
“tune” to attract the public universal for at least 
a hundred nights as nothing else could attract it. It 
is especially in one of the duets, in the concerted 
music generally, and, above all, in the dramatic 
finale to the first act, that the master-hand of the 
able composer, who has not scorned to produce a 
mere ballad opera, is distinctly shown. 

The presentation, at the beginning of the over- 
ture, of “ Father O'Fiynn "—a song of the true Irish 
type, which Professor Stanford was the first to 
introduceinto English concert rooms—suggested that 
the new work was, perhaps, to be in the Irish 





manner what the Beggar's Opera is in the English: 
a collection of popular melodies from the country in 
which the scene of the piece is laid. Professor 
Stanford has not, however, to any great extent 
“robbed,” in Wagner's affected phrase, “the people 
of their songs.” All that he has appropriated from 
Irish sources is the before-mentioned “Father 
O'Flynn”; though he has also adopted from 
England a march tune associated in Ireland with 
the memory of Cromwell's regiments. 

It is not, however, to the remote time of Cromwell, 
but to the troublous year of 1798, that the story of 
Shamus O'Brien belongs. Shamus (Mr. Denis 
O'Sullivan) is one of the leaders in the Irish rebellion, 
Mike Murphy (Mr. O'Mara) is an informer, Captain 
Trevor (Mr. Stephens) commands a company of 
English soldiers; and in these three parts the 
dramatic interc-* of the work is really concentrated. 
The dénouemei, xowever, is helped by the agency 
of a humorous Irish character, bearing the familiar 
name of Father O'Flynn (Mr. McGrath); and the 
feminine interest is contributed by Nora OBrien 
(Miss Kirkby Lunn) and Kitty O'Toole (Miss Maggie 
Davies). 

So well had tiie singers been chosen for their parts 
that although not a single “star” was incladed in 
the cast (the nearest approach to one being Mr. 
O'Mara, the excellent tenor), the entire opera was 
acted and sung in the most satisfactory manner. 
Probably, on the other hand, there were few if any 
of the artists who had never before appeared on any 
stage. Mr. McGrath—a pupil, we belieye, of the 
Royal College of Music—sang a few years ago in an 
opera produced by Mr. Cotsford Dick at the Royalty ; 
and Miss Maggie Davies, now chiefly known asa very 
brilliant concert-singer, first distinguished herself 
in one of the operatic performances given at the 
Savoy Theatre by the students of the Royal College. 
Of Mr. Denis O’Sallivan, the representative of Shamus 
O'Brien, little can have been known (and nothing to 
the present writer) until he showed himself in 
Professor Stanford’s Irish opera one of the finest 
dramatic vocalists ever heard. He sings expres- 
sively and without affectation, is of manly bearing, 
and makes his presence felt as soon as he enters 
upon the stage. 

Besides comedy, and what may almost be called 
tragedy, Professor Stanford's opera contains scenes 
of a fantastic and supernatural character, in which 
the banshee is the leading spirit and Miss Kirkby 
Lunn the leading singer. 

It is said that Shamus O Brien will be played at 
the Opera Comique for only a few weeks; after 
which the company will be broken up, though it 
seems by no means impossible that it may be trans- 
ferred to Drury.Lane. It would be a pity that such 
highly capable operatic vocalists as those by whom 
Professor Stanford's work is now being represented 
should be allowed to disperse; and Sir Augustus 
Harris—under whose direction Shamus O'Brien has 
been produced—is too intelligent a manager to allow 
any such misfortune to take place. 








THE DRAMA. 





“For THE CROWN.” 


| pent five-act tragedies in verse, on the rare 
1 cecasions when they are “done into English,” 
are apt to be undone. A comparison of Racine’s 
Andromaque with Namby-Pamby Philips’s Distrest 
Mother will give you a sample of what generally 
happens. M. Francois Coppée’s Pour la Couronne is 
an exception to the 1ule. The success of last year 
at the Odéon, it is like to prove, as Englished by 
Mr. John Davidson, the success of this year at the 
Lyceum. It is natural, but I think uncritical, to 
attribute this happy prospect to the translator. 
Certainly Mr. Davidson has done his work admirably. 
But it seems to me that the play has inherent 
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qualities—a clear issue, a rapid action, one thrilling 
situation, and a fine romantic flavour—which would 
secure it a favourable hearing in any form. In 
Datch cr Moldo-Wallachian, ’twould serve. Nay, 
I can conceive it as an effective pantomime; for 
there is scarce a scene in it that would not be 
perfectly intelligible in dumb-show. To be sure, it 
is said through a bad translation to have failed in 
America. But so many good things pass unap- 
preciated in America. America, I understand, 
prefers Charley's Aunt to Pinero. America, I 
remember, turned La Dame aux Camélias into 
Camille. America bred the pestilence of trilbyitis, 
that horrid foot-and-mouth disease. I decline to 
admit America as an argument. 

Not that I would bate Mr. Davidson one jot of his 
praise. Indeed, I think that here and there he has 
* gone one better” than M. Coppée. He puts “ grit” 
and “bite” into the Frenchman’s somewhat wordy 
rhetoric. Let me give an example or two :— 


“ Puis, le tréne étant vide et semblant 2 mon gré, 
On me préférera ce vieillard tonsuré!.. . 
Un précheur trés expert en grimaces sacrées, 
Populaire, faisant le pauvre . . . simagrées ! 


La couronne des rois tremblera sur son front... .” 


is distinctly improved in— 


“ And now a dotard shaven-pate, a priest, 
May be my master; one that preaches; skilled 
In making faces; popular; expert 
In poverty and humbleness !—an ape 
A palsied ape may wear the crown of kings!” 


The three flat lines— 


“ Et toujours devant moi ce souvenir se dresse. 
Oui, Michel, 4 co front qui votre main caresse, 
La couronne royale est faite pour briller. . . .” 


become, immensely to their advantage— 


“.... my king, 
Before me, out of vacancy, there dawns 
A diadem where’er I fix my gaze, 
My head aches for it.” 


Again, contrast 


“« Enlacé dans mes bras, tu dis parfois: ‘ serpent !’ 
Serpent, soit. Mais le souple et venimeux reptile, 
En certains cas, est plus que le grand fauve, utile. 
Parfois ton rude bras n’aura pas A frapper : 

Je puis mordre pour toi, pour toi je puis ramper. . . 
Serpent ! mais pareil a ce python d’Asie 

Qu’un négre fait danser selon sa fantaisie, 

Et gui revient toujours, esclave familier, 


Pendre au cou du jongleur son doux et froid coliier. . .” 


with the more forcible 


“Tn half-arliculate ecstasy sometimes 
You call me serpent. Serpent let me be, 
Supple and venomous, but of more help, 
In straitened jeopardy, than lions are : 
When your strong arm may not have scope to hew 
A blood-drenched passage, I can crawl and sting— 
For you, my king, for you. A serpent ?—yes; 
The docile, rhythmic python of the East, 
That sways obedient to the tune she loves, 
Returning always, like a gentle slave, 
To coil and hang about her master’s neck.” 


The comparison must not be pushed too far between 
poet and poet. It is easy to be a better workman 
with a better instrument. The superiority of blank 
verse to rhyme in tragedy—despite Dryden’s famous 
opinion to the contrary—is sufficiently established. 

I have used the word “tragedy.” Technically, that 
is the proper label for For the Crown, whose hero 
expiates a crima by death. Yet Mr. Davidson does 
better to call it a “ romantic play,” for, in spite of 
its subject, it is not the tragic emotions, not pity 
and terror, which this work excites. It is romance, 
and conventional romance. Convention—the dis- 
guised Turkish spy, with his twitching eyebrow and 
his humility-aping pride of poetry— 

“Less than a man; a poet, mighty prince, 
Whose guzla is his only wealth.” 


Convention—the captive slave Militza-Briseis, be- 
loved by her Constantine-Achilles. 


Convention 





(after Macbeth)—the “ serpentine” Bazilide and her 
uxorious warrior, Michael Brancomir. Convention, 
even (I will try to whittle away this shocking state- 
ment by-and-by)—the horror of parricide. In an 
atmosphere of this sort we miss the tragic thrill; 
we are only (but that in the most extended sense 
you please) ‘‘ amused.” 

Take the great situation of the play. Everybody 
knows it by this time; the whole drama exists for 
and through it. Michael Brancomir, in order that 
he may put the Balkan crown on his wife’s head 
and his own, has come to open the mountain-pass to 
the Turk. His son, Constantine, intercepts, and, 
finding remonstrance useless, slays him. But before 
that consummation is reached you expect that 
father and son, face to face, will have a good deal 
to say to one another. So far as I can discover, all 
that the father says is, in effect, that (1) it is very 
rude of a boy to spy on his father; (2) youngsters 
can know nothing of politics; (3) if he didn’t admit 
the Turk somebody else would ; (4) that Bulgaria is 
ungrateful, and it will serve ‘em right; and (5) 
that Bazilide “ would rather,” and there’s an end 
on’t. In reply, Constantine can only appeal to 
patriotism, religious faith, and his father’s “ reputa- 
tion.” Now, surely this is not to probe the situation 
to its depths? So poor a display of dialectic gives 
new force to the old gibe that “blank verse is not 
argument.” We scarcely get beneath the skin of 
the men. Just when we want thought, thought is 
absent. We see two captains wrangling, not the 
mortal anguish of a son forced to be the executioner 
of his own father. A parricide is being enacted 
before our eyes—and the last thing we think of is 
parricide. 

If M. Coppése fails to rise to the full height of his 
situation, I do not think he is altogether to blame. 
Parricide, I suspect, is not easily dramatisable. It 
is an idea, horrible enough when we come to realise 
it, but it is only upon reflection that we do realise 
it. A and B are labelled in a theatrical programme 
as father and son, but we do not know them as such; 
we only made their acquaintance half-an-hour ago. 
The relationship has not grown under our eyes. 
And so, for us, it is not father who is killed by son, 
but only A by B. I find this difficulty when I am 
asked to realise the full horror of the (dipus 
Tyrannus. A man has killed his father and married 
his mother. But I never saw his father, and as for 
his mother, I do not remember her (any more than 
he does) in that capacity. So that on the stage I am 
almost tempted to call parricide merely a “ construc- 
tive crime.” In the theatre what we don't know— 
I mean what we have not seen with our eyes and 
heard with our ears—isn’t knowledge. No; what 
the great scene of For the Crown gives us is romance 
—the Arch of Trajan, a sky twinkling with stars, 
a hot fight, the sudden kindling of a beacon. Of 
the inner struggle in a man’s breast between 
patriotism and natural affection we get hardly 
anything. 

The sequel merely shows Constantine “ marching 
to his doom,” as Mr. Grundy would say. Here again 
we have—formal—tragedy. Constantine’s fixed idea, 
that he must “expiate,” that he should suffer in 
silence (Bazilide has denounced him as the real 
traitor) for the very sin which he slew his father for 
contemplating, is eminently tragic. Yet the situation 
does not arouse in me the emotion proper to tragedy; 
the notion is too remote from our modern conscience ; 
I think of all the points in Constantine’s defence 
which—for the purposes of stage-effect—he neglects 
to raise. No feeling of “the pity of it” is excited 
in me when he is stabbed by Militza’s dagger at the 
feet of his father’s statue. Bat the scene is eminently 
romantic and Victor Hugo-ish. Again (and always 
in the best sense) I am “ amused.” 

But I find I have been quarrelling with M. Coppée 
for not being Shakespeare, “ which is absurd.” If 
he has only written stagey romance, let us admit 
that he has raised stagey romance to a higher 
power. And what with the bustle of the action, 
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the picturesque half-barbarous, half-Oriental ward- 
robe, the beautiful, polychromatic scenery, For the 
Crown ought to have a brilliant run at the Lyceum. 
The cast is not happy in every particular. Miss 
Winifred Emery has more force than I expected, 
but still not enough for Bazilide. She is petulant 
where she should be wrathful, and lacks the 
“exotism,” the strange fascination of the “ idol- 
woman,” which Sarah Bernhardt knows how to 
impart to such characters. If her husband called 
her “ serpent” in half-articulate ecstasy, it must, one 
feels, have been, like Coleridge’s metaphysics, “ only 
his fun.” I cannot imagine why Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell was not cast for this part, instead of for the 
slave Militza, which is a mere bout de réle. Mr. 
Charles Dalton plays Brancomir very creditably, 
when it is remembered that his previous experience 
has been gained in wretched Adelphi and Drury 
Lane melodramas; but Mr. Ian Robertson's Bishop- 
King is very weak—more of a Curate-King. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson's Constantine is a splendid figure 
of romance in the first three acts, and a most touching 
picture of “ patience under a monument” in the last. 
We have no actor who could even approach him in 
the part. Miss Sarah Brooke (Anna) and Mr. J. 
Culver (a Turkish prisoner) stand out from the minor 
personages by their excellent elocution. A.B.W 








THE CURSE OF CONTINENTAL MILITARISM. 


—_+o+ —— 
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HE armies of Continental Europe number on 
paper nearly sixteen millions. These hosts, in- 
conceivable in numbers, could not be mobilised at 
ong time, because the arsenals of Europe do not 
contain so many millions of rifles of the newest 
pattern ; and, secondly, such masses render the 
idea of an efficient commissariat ludicrous. If war 
should ever be declared between two great Con- 
tinental Powers, disease would claim an appallingly 
greater number of victims than the sword or bullet. 
Once away from the neighbourhood of the big 
towns, with the easier obtained food supplies, the 
efficiency and mobility of these armed masses would 
become paralysed through sheer force of numbers. 
The results of the great autumnal manceuvres 
on the Continent clearly demonstrate this. Near 
Giins, in Hungary, in September, 1893, five army 
corps were engaged in mimic warfare, numbering 
altogether 110,000 men. The town of Odenburg, 
about ten miles distant from Giins, formed the 
base of supplies, and it was said at the time 
that the entire Commissariat staff of Austria were 
engaged. Sixty thousand loaves of black bread were 
baked daily, and every available waggon and horse 
in this country district were employed at great cost 
in transport. It was with the utmost pressure that 
this daily supply of bread for the troops was 
maintained. But this supreme effort of the Austrian 
Commissariat Corps was only for 110,000 rank and 
file, and the entire army on peace footing alone 
numbers half a million souls! The men, it is true, 
carried in their knapsacks a liberal supply of tinned 
soups, ete., but the tins could only be opened at the 
end of the day’s operations, and there was the 
difficulty of readily obtaining water for cooking 
purposes. Operating successfully with such masses 
ean be accomplished only through the survival of the 
fittest. Take this example. At the manceuvres at 
Budweis, in Bohemia, during the past autumn, the 
13th Infantry Brigade, numbering 1,800 men, of the 
14th Army Corps, left their bivouac at 4 a.m., were 
actively engaged in the firing line in the course of 
the day, and reached their night quarters at 
8 p.m. They had had no rest during these fifteen 
long hours; no food except bites of black bread; 
and nearly forty miles had been covered under a 
scorching heat. One hundred and forty of the 
brigade's 1,800 rank and file had fallen out ex- 





hausted, and on reaching camp the plucky lads— 
they were from the Tyrol—who had held out found 
that the boiled beef in their mess-tins, cooked before 
starting, was stinking. Every piece was thrown 
away. Those who had strength made use of their 
tinned supplies; but many crawled under the little 
shelter-tents, stretched on their rifles, to sleep off 
the excessive fatigue. The hardships of the great 
manceuvres are dreadful, and yet comparatively these 
are mere pastime. Manyan Austrian infantryman has 
blessed to me the little canvas shelter-tent he shares 
on these occasions with a comrade. But what if in 
the depths of a Continental winter, with its intense 
frosts and snows? Badly fed as these hundreds of 
thousands must necessarily be, and badly sheltered 
and protected against weather conditions, the 
ravages of disease will then mock the flight of the 
bullet. 

It is difficult to conjecture what effect the 
accuracy and rapidity of modern rifle-fire will have 
on the tactics of the battlefields of the future. To 
speak of loose formations of attack is absurd when 
huge masses are being handled. The Austrian 
generals throw forward their battalions in lines so 
dense that the effect is indeed achieved by “shock 
action”"—a quick, deadly blow delivered on the 
weakest spot of the defence, without hesitation and 
without reckoning the cost of human life. I have 
witnessed attacks so delivered in Austrian and 
German mimic warfare that, if in reality the defence 
remained as stubborn and unshaken, a holocaust of 
wretched infantrymen’s lives must have taken place. 
The anticipated effect of modern rifle-fire may, how- 
ever, be exaggerated, because of the difficulties of 
maintaining an ammunition supply sufficient tosatisfy 
the demands of the quick-firing repeater. The 
Austrian infantryman in the manceuvre field, when 
the command “independent firing” is given, can 
empty his rifle’s magazine without once removing 
the butt from his shoulder. The rapidity of the 
general firing then resembles the continuous rattle 
of hailstones on an iron roof. The Austrian rank 
and file sometimes carry, stowed away in different 
parts of their accoutrements, two hundred rounds 
of cartridges, and feel so desperately overburdened 
as to throw away even their chunks of black bread 
in the early hours of the day’s engagement. The 
soldiery of Continental Europe are called to the 
colours to lessen the evils of conscription when young. 
The “section” leaders are in their early twenties, 
and, though smart at drill, cannot be expected 
in the throes of actual strife to exercise the least 
moral control on the men under their command. 
They may waste ammunition, and thus render at 
the critical mgment the preconceived intentions of 
their generals futile. The clever officers of the 
generals’ staff of the Austrian army are by no means 
satisfied that the assault by bayonet is no longer 
practicable. Lines of attack and defence will run 
short of ammunition, and the issue will be de- 
cided with cold steel. “ Poola doora, shtik 
maladyets!” often remarked the war-beaten Russian 
Suwaroff: “The bullet is a fool; the bayonet a 
willing lad!” 

One of the most significant and ugly signs of the 
times in Austrian public life is the readiness with 
which the soldiery nowadays use their weapons on 
unarmed citizens. The honest, peaceful burgher 
loathes this ever-increasing burden of militarism, 
but says nothing; the Socialist working man leader 
spares no pains in public or in private to agitate 
against the insufferable oppression. The tension is 
already intense in Germany; in Austria it is none 
the less, though not so evident. Acting on an army 
order issued nearly a year ago, officers attending 
places of amusement or dining in restaurants in 
Vienna do not remove their swords! It is not 
pleasant to quote the details of the brutal assaults— 
reported more or less fully in the Austrian news- 
papers from time to time—by officers avenging their 
slighted dignity, or on the part of their drunken 
soldiery in a tap-room row. One typical case 
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illustrates the situation exactly, and that happened 
in the fashionable Kiirntner Strasse of Vienna one 
night in September last. Two brothers named 
Munk, well-known wealthy merchants in the city, 
were proceeding quietly home a little after mid- 
night from their place of business in the Stefans- 
platz. In the narrow part of the Kirntner Strasse 
they found themselves suddenly confronted by five 
aristocratic rowdies, excited with drink. The one 
not in uniform, without the least cause for annoy- 
ance, violently prodded one of the Munks in the 
mouth with an umbrella, cutting the upper lip, and 
then cleared off the scene. His identity is known, 
though it would be high treason to declare it. The 
Munks were loud in their protests, and their 
assailant’s tavern-companions gathered dangerously 
around them, rattling half-drawn sabres in their 
scabbards, threatening to split heads, and uttering 
objectionable comments. 

The police were looking on. They are but servants 
when military officers are disturbing the peace, and 
can be virtually told to stand to “attention.” Ulti- 
mately all the assailants left the Munks except one, 
a Hungarian count and officer of hussars. He 
accompanied them to the police-station, where deposi- 
tions were made. When the Vienna daily papers 
came to hear of the rencontre next day, and ascer- 
tained not only that the Munks were Jews but had 
been termed “ Jew dogs,” etc., they raised a prolonged 
hue and cry with exaggerated denunciations. 
Previous cases of similar assaults on Christian 
citizens had been summarily dismissed in reports of a 
few lines; but the result of these heated Press 
comments was as if nothing had been said, oras if the 
denunciations had been launched at the Munks 
themselves. The latter were brought up for trial, 
together with their advocate, who, in their written 
defences, had termed the action of their assailants 
“cowardly.” The Munks were found not guilty, but 
the advocate was fined 100 florins! The latter at 
once appealed to the Supreme Criminal Court, but, 
for reasons never divulged, he found it advisable 
not to persist in his appeal. And there the matter 
ended! 

One does not know whether to laugh or cry over 
such a disgraceful perversion of justice. On the 
outer gateway of the Imperial Palace can be read 
this inscription in very prominent letters: “ Justitia 
Fundamentum Regnorum”; and it is this intoler- 
able armed menace, this wilful misrepresentation of 
justice, this mockery of civil rights which spreads 
sedition and causes socialism to grow rapidly now 
amongst the Viennese classes, even as it does in the 
masses. And blind-stricken Loyalty wonders at the 
reason why ! 

Continental militarism exercises its terrorism 
even within its own armed circles. Offended honour 
can only be satisfied by the duel, with weapons and 
to conclusions regulated according to the nature of 
the insult. The duel is nowadays rigidly enforced, 
and reports very often appear telling of compulsory 
sabre fights between cadets and “volunteers” in 
their teens, who had amicably settled their school- 
boy disputes, yet, notwithstanding, had to carry out 
this barbaric procedure. The War Minister himself 
supports the custom. Fatal terminations are of 
common and startling occurrence ; and from Hungary 
came the tale the other day of a reserve artillery 
officer who had been deprived of his commission 
because in a merciful spirit he had arranged with 
his antagonist—the dispute being previously settled 
—that no bullets be put in the pistols. As far back 
as 1780, Emperor Josef II. denounced in writing the 
Austrian system of duelling as “ a barbarous practice 
suited only for the dayscf Tamerlane.” But as long 
as the militarism endures, the rules of duelling will 
remain as ruthless and inviolable as ever, the merci- 
ful opinions of Emperors to the contrary. 

But how long will this militarism endure? The 
question can be more easily answered by remarking 
that it must at all costs be maintained. Not main- 
tained for its original object—the maintenance of 





peace between nation and nation—but for guarding 
against the outbreak of the discontent seething 
underneath the oppressive officialism. It is futile to 
talk about the reduction or abolition of armaments. 
It is too late now, unless with the disarmament 
Continental Imperialism is consigned to the Chisel- 
hursts and Farnboroughs of England. The wretched 
attitude of the great Continental Powers whilst 
Armenian Christendom weltered in blood has 
conclusively proved that rulers dread nothing 
so much as to be involved in war. But it is 
not because the respective national leaders are 
nowadays more humane, or shrink from contempla- 
ting the holocausts of human life modern engines of 
war would cause; it is because they cannot trust 
their own people. “The time has now arrived,” 
remarked the leading Austrian Socialist newspaper 
lately, “ when, without the Social Democracy on its 
side, no Continental Power can declare war.” It is 
the bitterest irony to believe that these armaments 
must be maintained for the defence of Imperialism 
and its officialism. The sequence of events is, how- 
ever, but natural. These sweating taxations, cruel 
hardships, intolerable menaces, and the many other 
curses of the militarism, can do nothing except 
create an unhallowed disloyalty. Meanwhile, on 
the Continent there is peace—an armed one!—and the 
forces of disorder and discontent will remain quiet 
until they can strike without fear. The time of the 
upheaval of nations will then have come. 


Vienna. . a 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





SOUTH AFRICAN REBELLION, 


Srr,—The advoeates of the Chartered Company and of the 
South African millionaires threaten us that, if we attempt to 
interfere with them, they will rebel against the Crown, cut the 
painter, and form an independent republic of their own. In 
making threats of this sort they forget several things. In the 
first mtn our South African colonists are not all millionaires 
or company promoters, nor are they, broadly speaking, at all 
likely to be so much interested in the financial ring as to rebel 
against their own country in order to establish a plutocracy in 
its place. In the next place, it is impossible to suppose that 
any steps which would be likely to recommend themselves to 
the wirepullers on the Johannesburg Exchange would also recom- 
mend themselves to the Dutch, who form a majority of the white 
population of South Africa. In the third place, the vast majority 
of the population are not white at all, but consist of Zulus, 
Kaffirs, and so on. Lastly, the assumption underlying a threat 
of South African independence is that England would accept 
separation peacefully, and would not take + arms to prevent 
it. It is this particular assumption which I want to combat. 
Not only is Cape Colony essential to the maintenance of the 
Empire, but I venture to think that this country would be 
absolutely unanimous in putting down with a strong hand a 
rebellion got up by and for the financial magnates who adorn 
or disgrace South Africa, whether in alliance with or opposed 
to the Dutch element in the colonies.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

ANTI-PLUTOCRAT, 


City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C., Feb, 29th, 1896, 








THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
NARTH, like a princess charmed asleep 
} By wizard spells in years of old, 
In winter’s cavern lies a-cold, 
And round her still the snows shall sweep 
And roaring winds their watches keep, 
Till dawns the joyous hour foretold, 
And fairy spring with wand of gold 
Exulting from the skies doth leap. 
Then, like a prince of gay romance, 
Hot-footed on his sweet emprise, 
The happy poet shall advance 
To where the dream-bound beauty lies, 
And woo with his enraptured glance 
The wonder of her waking eyes. 


ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON, 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THe ART OF BIOGRAPHY. 


ft APPY is the man who has a hobby. Wars and 

rumours of war, Navy Estimates, troubles in 
the Transvaal affect him not save in the few 
moments of leisure his pursuit allows him. Mr. 
Sidney Lee is a man with a hobby. He is the 
accomplished and able editor of that Dictionary 
of National Biography which, during the last ten 
years, has been swelling visibly under our affrighted 
gaze till it threatens with eviction from their pre- 
scriptive places highly-cherished, long-established 
volumes. Forty-six quartos are not lodged in our 
narrow London houses without an effort. But Mr. 
Lee has no bowels of compassion. He threatens 
and intends to complete the work, and then to start 
afresh with an appendix. 


No great work is ever really complete—unless, 
indeed, it be the immortal history of Mr. Gibbon. 
The Forth Bridge is always being painted, and 
until death is abolished and we are all of us snug in 
eternity, the Dictionary of National Biography will 
require annexes and appendices. The current number 
of the Cornhill contains a fall report of an interesting 
lecture lately delivered by Mr. Lee at the Royal 
Institution. The subject, I need scarcely say, is 
National Biography. In his lecture, Mr. Lee unfolds 
to us the plan on which he works, the aim, end, and 
object of his useful existence :— 

“Tf biography is to respond to a whole nation’s eommemora- 
tive aspirations, its bounds must be enlarged and defined so as 
to admit with unerring precision everyone who has excited the 
nation’s commemorative instincts, whilst the mode of treatment 
must be so contrived, so contracted, that the collected results 
may not overwhelm us by their bulk.” 


This is admirably expressed and lofty in con- 
ception; but it is, l think, a novel thought. I own 
to never having so regarded a series I have taken 
in from the beginning and studied with delight. 
With me the governing spirit throughout has 
been curiosily ; a desire to know about a host of 
personages with whose names casual reading 
had made me familiar, but about whose lives and 
doings I had little or no precise information. 
When I encounter a well-known name, I am apt 
to turn the pages till my eyes light upon some name 
not so famous, but about whom I simply itch to 
read. I doubt whether you can bind up in a 
dictionary “a whole nation’s commemorative aspira- 
tions,” any more than the articles headed respectively 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica can be said 
to give expression to the pride of nationality or the 
love of country of the natives of those lands. 


Mr. Lee proceeds with the same admirable 
precision to distinguish between history and bio- 
graphy. “ History,” says he, “may be compared to 
mechanics—the science which determines the power 
of bodies in the mass. Biography may be compared 
to chemistry—the science which analyses substances 
and explains their operation by their composition.” 
And again: “ The historian looks at mankind through 
a field-glass; the biographer puts: individual men 
under a magnifying glass.” “There is yet,” so 
Mr. Lee proceeds, “another difference. ‘The his- 
torian’s range of vision rarely covers the whole 
of those fields whence the biographer furnishes 
his laboratory to the best effect; the historian’s 
purpose is often served if he catch a shadowy glimpse, 
or no glimpse at all, of the personages who command 
the biographer’s most earnest attention.” This is, 
indeed, excellent; but when he goes on to say that 
the national biographer fails in his primary duty if 
he neglects such men as Benvenuto Cellini, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Mr. Pepys, I find myself 
dissenting. I cannot fancy myself caring very 
much about an article on Lord Herbert or Pepys 
in a biographical dictionary, for, apart from those 
two great achievements, the Autobiography and 





Herbert or Pepys. The Autobiography and the 
Diary are delightful and famous books, and a com- 
pression of their contents can hardly be described 
as a thing of primary importance; whilst as for 
criticism, if that be necessary, one looks for it else- 
where. Mr. Lee then describes, with great accuracy 
and fervour, the biographer’s debt to the historian, 
and the historian’s to the biographer. We recom- 
mend everyone to read the lecture. 


Having covered this ground, Mr. Lee tackles his 
subject more closely, and distinguishes between 
national biography—that is, biography “ within the 
limits of one literary cyclopwedia "—and individual 
biography. 

The latter need not detain us. It is determined 
by whim, fancy, filial affection, petty spite, or what 
you like. Anybody is at liberty to write anybody 
else's life in one volume or fifty. A man of genius 
can make a delightful book out of anything. The 
elder Carlyle will never be in any dictionary of 
biography, but we are all glad to read about him in 
the reminiscences of his famous son. But national 
biography is a different matter: there comes the 
crux, and we eagerly turn to see what is said about 
it by the editor of our great dictionary. Who gets 
in? That is the question which agitates us. How 
did Mr. Abbadie, with whom the first volume begins, 
getin? Westill dimly remember the shock of mild 
surprise we experienced when the first volume was 
sent home, and we hastily examined its pleasing ex- 
terior: “‘ Abbadieto Anne.’ Who the mischief was Ab- 
badie?” we exclaimed. Mr. Lee is aware of the import- 
ance of the question ; he approaches it with leisurely 
and impressive dignity, but reach it at last he does. 

“On what principle is the line of exclusion to be drawn ? 
It is difficult to enunciate any principle that shall carry univer- 
sal conviction. I take refuge in an Aristotelian definition, and 
say that no man’s life should be admitted to a collection of 
national biography that does not present at least one action that 
is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude.” 


This is a splendid definition, and I have no 
quarrel with it; but it must be handled in a 
generous spirit, else your dictionary will not wear 
all the hues of life. Take the cases of jockeys, 
murderers, and prize-fighters. I name these gentle- 
men in their alphabetical order, being anxious to 
avoid offence. Fred Archer was alive when 
the A's were dealt with in the dictionary, 
but had he been dead, he must have had a 
place; and when the first volume of the appendix 
appears I shall look for Archer, and not, I feel certain, 
in vain. Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, is duly 
recorded amongst the Chancellors and Divines 
of that name; and who dare doubt that Tom 
Sayers, the brave, the bold, the unfortunate, 
will be with Shakespeare, and Joanna Southcote 
with Spencer and with C. H. Spurgeon? Yet 
were the actions of these men and of others 
like them “serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude”? The fight with Heenan was serious 
enough, though not complete; the drop-scene at 
Stafford Gaol was both the one and the other, and 
to win a hotly-contested Derby is all three. But 
moralists might demur. Again, when does Notoriety 
make out its case for admission? When does a 
“nation’s commemorative instinct ” demand lives of 
its rogues? I see noreason why this part of the case 
should be shirked. I adhere to my point. 


A dictionary of national biography should satisfy 
its readers’ curiosity. Unless it does this it fails. I 
want to know about Mrs. Manning the murderess, 
and also about the Miss Manning who wrote “ Mary 
Powell.” It is not so easy to gratify this curiosity 
as itis to find out about Cardinal Manning; and there- 
fore it is that I should pronounce that dictionary to 
be the best which contained the most notices, brief 
though they must necessarily be, of those persons 
the facts of whose lives lie outside the beaten 
track of the ordinary reader, but about whom curi- 
osity exists. Captain Barclay the pedestrian is in- 





the Diary, there is little to be told about either 


cluded just as rightly as the Quaker apologist of 
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the same name. 
of what I mean. 


Mr. Lee, towards the end of his delightful lecture, 
makes this interesting observation :—-“ I note that at 
the present moment there are in the County of 
London about six hundred adult persons qualifying 
for admission to a complete register of national 
biography, and of these about twenty should be 
women.” This isadark saying. Six hundred seem 
a good many in London alone. Who arethey? Dr. 
Jameson is (Iam sure) one of them. Is the Laureate 
another? But the subject is becoming too attractive, 
and I hastily quit it: but not until I have once more 
urged my readers to pay sixpence for the Cornhill. 


A. B. 


These two men are good examples 








REVIEWS. 


A LIFE OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue Rieut Hoxnovraste Josep CHAMBERLAIN. By 
S. H. Jeyes. (Public Men of To-Day.) London: Bliss, 
Sands & Foster. 


\ R. JEYES has well accomplished a very difficult 
task. He has described the career of a states- 
man during that statesman’s lifetime with what seems 
to us absolute impartiality. Usually a biography of 
a political man published in his lifetime is either a 
panegyric or a philippic. Mr. Jeyes has given us a 
thoroughly unprejudiced study of Mr. Chamberlain's 
political career. He frankly mentions that the book 
is written “from a Conservative point of view.” 
But we do not find anything particularly Conserva- 
tive, so far as mere party is concerned, in this survey 
of Mr. Chamberlain's parliamentary course of action. 
Mr. Jeyes deals as reasonably and fairly with the early 
Democratic and Socialistic passages of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s public life, with which he could not be expected 
to be in sympathy, as with Mr. Chamberlain's later 
adhesion to the Conservative party, which adhesion 
must, of course, have Mr. Jeyes’s entire approval. 
We see the Conservative in Mr. Jeyes, indeed, when 
he is trying to convince his readers that the Treaty 
of Berlin brought with it none of the disastrous 
effects which Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Chamberlain 
also, foretold that it would bring with it. But, 
however Mr. Jeyes may cling to the political tenets 
of his party where mere doctrine is concerned, and 
where the worship of Lord Beaconsfield is a part of 
the faith, he always seems inclined to deal imparti- 
ally with the political lives and characters of men 
who consistently opposed Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign 
policy. Nor does there seem to be any effort on 
Mr. Jeyes’s part. He does not appear to be a man 
who says to his own soul, “Go to! I will be im- 
partial, no matter what it costs me.” We assume 
that it is simply his natural inclination to deal fairly 
with all political opponents — at least, with all 
English, Scotch, and Welsh political opponents. 

Mr. Jeyes goes very minutely into the early 
career, more especially into what may be called the 
municipal career, of Mr. Chamberlain. People have 
somehow got into the way of thinking and talking 
of Mr. Chamberlain as if he were a Birmingham 
man by birth and bringing up. As a matter of fact, 
he was born in London, and on that south side of 
London which gave birth to Robert Browning. He 
was educated at a school in Camberwell Road, and 
afterwards at an excellent institution in Canonbury 
Square, and at the age of fourteen he was ad- 
mitted to University College School, which, as 
Mr. Jeyes very truly says, “ offered, without religious 
teaching, something answering to a public school 
training—so far as that can be obtained by boys 
who live in their parents’ homes.” Mr. Jeyes tells 
us that Mr. Chamberlain “studied Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, but it was in ‘modern subjects,’ as 
they are called, that the boy distinguished himself, 
gaining, in the two upper forms, first prizes for 








mathematics, natural philosophy, and French.” Mr. 
Chamberlain has always spoken [French very well 
for an Englishman not brought up in France. He 
does not speak it as well as the late Lord Granville did, 
or the late Mr. Pigott, the Examiner of Plays. French- 
men have said of these two that they spoke French 
as a Parisian might speak it. But Mr. Chamberlain 
can hold his own in French much better than the 
great majority of his countrymen who profess to 
be fluent in that language. The studies in Greek 
and Latin did not, we fancy, make much impression 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s mind. Mr. Jeyes says that in 
his student days, as now, Mr. Chamberlain was a 
“great reader.” Perhapshe was. But neither in his 
speeches nor his writings nor, so far as we have heard, 
in private conversation, has any evidence of great 
reading come out. At an early age Mr. Chamberlain 
was put into his father's office and kept hard at work. 
At the age of eighteen he was sent to Birmingham 
as the active representative of his father's interests 
in a new partnership there. We all know how he 
became gradually drawn into municipal affairs, and 
what a practical success he made. He was probably 
one of the greatest’ municipal administrators this 
country has ever had. Birmingham is certainly one 
of the best-managed cities in England. Mr. Jeyces 
quotes from a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain in 
October, 1880, which contains what his biographer 
calls “a declaration of proud humility.” The declar- 
ation is well worth quoting. “I will confess to 
you,” Mr. Chamberlain said, “that I am so paro- 
chially minded that I look with greater satisfaction 
to our annexation of the gas and of the water, to 
our scientific frontier in the improvement area, than 
I do to the results of that imperial policy which has 
given us Cyprus and the Transvaal, and I am 
prouder of having been engaged with you in warring 
against ignorance and disease and crime in Birming- 
ham than if I had been the author of the Zulu war 
or had instigated the invasion of Afghanistan.” It 
may be remembered that quite recently Lord Rose- 
bery spoke in something like the same spirit with 
regard to his duties as a member of the London 
County Council. Lord Rosebery pointed out that in 
municipal or parochial affairs one has good hope of 
seeing with his own eyes the realisation. of the im- 
provements and reforms he has struggled for; 
whereas in political affairs it is quick success if the 
generation to come can reap the harvest of which 
the past generation had sown the seed. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s destiny, however, brought him into political 
life, and he became a member of the House of Com- 
mons. His fame, indeed, had gone before him there, 
and we can well remember the terms of praise in 
which the late Mr. W. E. Forster spoke of him in the 
House long before he was member for Birmingham. 
He made an instantaneous impression on the House, 
the Tories at least being much surprised at the 
moderation of his views and the quietness of his 
manners. They had expected, no doubt, either a 
democratic son of thunder or a vulgar, noisy, pro- 
vincial declaimer. 

The remainder of his career we can all follow 
and criticise for ourselves. We have no intention 
of tracing out in reduced proportions the interesting 
biography which Mr. Jeyes has given to the world. 
It is not necessary to go into the question as to 
whether Mr. Chamberlain has or has not carried 
inconsistency beyond the limits permissible to a 
public man. Of course, we could not be expected 
to agree with Mr. Jeyes in the estimate which he 
forms of many recent passages in Mr. Chamberlain's 
career; but we think there is only one general 
opinion among all parties and classes in the country 
as to the promptitude, energy, and judgment with 
which Mr. Chamberlain acted when he peremptorily 
stopped Dr. Jameson’s invasion of the Transvaal. 
The story of what is called the Kilmainham Treaty 
is well condensed by Mr. Jeyes, who has told us, 
indeed, all that the outer world can possibly know 
of the transaction just yet. Something more, no 
doubt, will be told later on; and it is not likely 
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to be so creditable to Mr. Chamberlain, who was 
more anxious to defeat Mr. Forster and to drive 
him from the Government than to serve the 
country. Of course, at a later period he sadly 
disappointed and much surprised the Home Rulers ; 
but into the controversy which arose out of his 
action—and which, indeed, is still going on—it is not 
necessary here to enter. The story of the negotia- 
tions between Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell is 
not fully told in this biography, and for the excellent 
reason that the biographer could not possibly have 
known it all. On that subject, too, the public are 
likely to hear more at a later date; but there 
are very few men now living who could add 
much to what Mr. Jeyes has set down. Mr. Jeyes 
has done well, and given us a book which is not 
only timely but likely to last. 





CHILD-PSYCHOLOGY. 


Srupies or CuitprHoop. By James Sully, M.A, LL.D. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 


Apart from the needs of education, the study of the 
minds of children, according to a principle of modern 
science which is now hardly more than a truism, 
ought to give valuable aid in tracing the develop- 
ment of the mind of the race. The biclogical truth 
that the individual reproduces in brief the stages 
through which his ancestors have passed at length, 
holds good of the mental no less than of the physical 
organism. Yet the study of the minds of children 
is even more uncertain in its results than intro- 
spection itself. Comte rejected the results of that 
process altogether, because the phenomena are dim 
and unstable, and the observer (he held) is certain 
to introduce his own presuppositions. He preferred 
the observation of mental changes as expressed in 
acts. But the acts of children, and the interpre- 
tation of them, are indefinitely more obscure than 
the results of “inner observation.” The scientific 
tests are harder to devise: the phenomena are 
mostly only inferential, and the observer is certain 
to put into them idola derived from his own natural 
experience. Moreover, Professor Sully makes it clear 
that “the Child” is a mere abstraction. Children, 
we are inclined to say, differ mentally even more 
than average men, who are at least assimilated by 
education and the newspaper. Still, the attempt 
has been made to chronicle and describe the 
phenomena by Mr. Darwin and M. Taine, by Perez 
and Preyer, and by other observers in America. 
Professor Sully now comes forward with a very 
suggestive and often amusing set of observa- 
tions to attempt to generalise from the known 
phenomena. We confess we think that he is some- 
times caught in the pitfalls he has himself pointed 
out; he seems to us to interpret too much; he at- 
taches too high a value occasionally to childish say- 
ings which, we suspect, are not quite spontaneous; 
and he is now and then also uncritical. Still, these 
are the inevitable faults of a young science. At any 
rate, he is generally a careful, and always a sym- 
pathetic, observer, with a real love for children, 
though he leaves us with the impression that more 
will be got by continuous and careful biography of 
individual children —like the “Extracts from a 
Father's Diary,” which form an Appendix-—-than by 
attempting to generalise from the mass of interesting 
and amusing observations here collected. But if he 
only opens up the subject to the privileged visitors 
to the nursery, and helps to spread the sensible 
ideas as to the judicious treatment of children that 
he here puts forward, he will have done very real 
service. 
His Studies leave us with the impression that 
there is least to be known about the theological 
ideas of children, and most about their language and 
their art. On religious matters children’s ideas de- 
pend so much on the way they are taught that one 


went in. The study results in little more than a 
collection of stories, sometimes pretty, generally gro- 
tesque, if not irreverent—the irreverence, however, 
being in the reader rather than the child. Nor, with 
all due respect to Professor Sully, can we attach a 
high importance to childish metaphysic. The child 
must stumble on metaphysical puzzles—they lie 
around us thickly enough—but we doubt if many 
children are much distressed by them. The little 
boy who said,“ When there was no egg, where did 
the hen come from?” probably got no further, 
or was stopped by a cut-and-dried answer. Now 
and then we get odd logical confusions, like the 
transposition of effect and cause by the child of 
two-and-a-half who said, when out walking on a 
showery day, “ Dry Baba’s hands so [that it may] 
not rain any more.” But this only shows that 
cause and effect are associated mentally as co- 
existent rather than sequent, which, seeing how 
often they do co-exist, is just what we should 
expect. And (as Professor Sully points out) much 
childish question is pure vacuity—desire to make 
conversation, or nervous irritability, which can best 
be relieved by a romp. Even such a question (which 
betrays the country of its origin) as, “ Why ain’t 
Edna Belle me, and why ain’t I Edna Belle?” is not 
necessarily profound. Some of the questions, how- 
ever, are more practical, e.g. “ Why don’t we see two 
things with our two eyes?” 

We like best—because the conclusions are most 
definite—the chapters on “the Little Linguist ” and 
on Child-Art, though we ought not to omit mention 
of his excellent hints as to managing naughty 
children by suggestion and diversion of the thoughts. 
“The Little Linguist” tells us some familar truths 
as to the odd extensions and transfers of names by 
children (which indicate, though Professor Sully 
does not say so, how very large a part of our per- 
ceptions is individual and arbitrary), and gives us 
plenty of examples of phonetic change. It might 
be noted, however, that different members of the 
same family often make quite different changes, 
which rather tells against certain dogmatic philo- 
logists. But “the child as artist,” pursuing “art 
for art’s sake,” making his play an end in itself, and 
passing to more and more elaborate imitation, or to 
the supplementing of reproduction by invention, 
appeals more to our sympathies. And the child as 
draughtsman—a chapter illustrated by amazing 
reproductions of childish pictures, like anything (of 
course) but the reality—is an extremely interesting 
figure. Mr. Sully concludes that his pictures are 
merely a group of symbols, representing conspicuous 
elements in the object he is trying to reproduce. 
Children often draw a man without a body; in some 
of these pictures the animal has no distinguishable 
head, the hand is a mere elongated arm with fingers, 
and so on. The object is perceived as a group of 
impressions ; the most conspicuous are symbolised— 
including some that are not perceived; thus draw- 
ings of a man in profile often have two eyes, one 
outside the head. And inversion of parts (the 
moustache on the forehead, for instance) is not 
uncommon. 

Did space permit we would gladly adorn the 
page with some of Professor Sully’s delightful 
stories; but for these the reader must go to the 
book. The child who, at the age of thirteen months, 
offered a biscuit to a steam-tram; the boy who, 
realising his own naughtiness, said “ Did you choose 
to be a mother? I think it must be rather tire- 
some”; the younger boy who “ canonised” his toy 
horse, so that “Dobbin would like you to do 
this” became a potent moral influence; the boy 
who, when dressed differently from his twin sister, 
said “ We used to be twins”; the many “myth 
makers”; the child who did not like a room “ because 
it was so full of dreams,” are all amusing instances, 
as well as important for science. But the book is 
so full that we despair of anything like adequate 
treatment. It is popular science; and it is a science 
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JAPAN IN TRANSITION. 


TownsEND Harris, Frrst AMERICAN Envoy In Japan. By 
William Elliot Griffis. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Ltd. 


TOWNSEND Harris lived in Japan from August, 1856, 
till near the end of the year 1861, and thus saw both 
the end of the old and the beginning of the new con- 
dition of things in that country. In the events which 
then took place he was one of the most important 
actors; and the journals in which he recorded his 
observations and experiences are thus of historic 
value. These journals have now been published, 
with preliminary and supplementary chapters and 
other elucidatory matter supplied by the editor. 

Mr. Harris, who undoubtedly accomplished an 
important task in difficult circumstances, was never 
a professional diplomatist until his appointment to 
office in Japan, nor does he seem to have been 
possessed of any qualities more remarkable than 
those of self-reliant straightforwardness and 
honesty of purpose. Born in 1804, the son of a 
hatter in a country village in the State of New 
York, he went in his fourteenth year to the city 
of New York, where he engaged in ordinary com- 
mercial work, and took an active part in New York 
politics. When about the age of forty-six he went 
on a trading voyage to the East, visiting Manila, 
Singapore, Calcutta, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and other 
places, and acquiring experience which became valu- 
able to him in subsequent years. Being favourably 
known from his earlier career, he kept in touch with 
the political authorities in his own country, and was 
for a short time acting Vice-Consul for the United 
States at Ningpo. He wrote to Commodore Perry 
concerning the treaty which had been made with 
Japan in 1853, and to the United States Secretary of 
State concerning the acquisition of the island of 
Formosa as a coaling station and depét, and for 
political and commercial purposes. In July, 1855, he 
returned to New York; and in August of that year, 
on the recommendation of Commodore Perry and Mr. 
Seward (afterwards President Lincoln's Secretary of 
State), he was appointed Consul-General for Japan. 
In the same month he was entrusted with the making 
of a commercial treaty with Siam. Three months 
later he was on his way to London, whence he 
hastened to the East. From the middle of April 
to the end of May, 1856, he was at Bangkok, where 
he succeeded in his mission, and on August 2ist he 
reached Shimoda in Japan. It had been agreed 
that at this town the Consul-General should have 
quarters assigned him, and Mr. Harris records the 
varied troubles which befel him until he was housed 
in the temple Yok-ushen at Kakezaki, a suburb of 
Shimoda. There he had leisure and opportunity to 
note not only the ways of the governing classes, but 
also the manners and customs of the common people, 
their agriculture, manufactures, and standard of 
living. The Japanese officials seem to have been 
always willing to feast, but business was dangerous 
and the settlement of practical difficulties was long 
delayed. Of these difficulties “ the currency question”’ 
was one of the earliest to arise, the Japanese silver 
coin, as compared with the American dollar, having 
been so rated that the consul and his household 
were constantly overcharged by about 200 per cent. 
Questions more easily settled were the right of 
American ships to call at Nagasaki for supplies, and 
to pay for such supplies with goods when they had 
no Japanese money ; the right of Americans accused 
of offences in Japan to be tried by the consul; the 
right of Americans to lease lands or houses in 
Japan; the right of the consul to make purchases 
and payments by anyone he might employ without 
the interference of Japanese officials. Most of these 


demands were granted and settled by a convention 
in June, 1857. 

It had been Mr. Harris’s firm purpose to present 
his credentials, as Consul-General, to the Shogun in 
person, and a year after his arrival in Japan it was 
intimated to him that it had been finally settled that 





this demand should be granted. The narrative which 
tells of this great event, the preparations made, the 
arrangements with the authorities, the slow progress 
of the long cavalcade day after day, up hill and 
down dale, across rivers and through villages and 
towns, where the roads were lined with numberless 
spectators, all silent, until he reached Yedo, and 
was installed in the quarters provided for him, is 
lengthily and minutely descriptive: one short extract 
may be given. Concerning the thronging multitudes, 
he says :— 

“Tho number of people seen increases. They are all fat, 
well-clad, and happy-looking, but there is an equal absence of 
any appearance of wealth or of poverty—a state of things that 
may perhaps constitute the real happiness of a people. 1 some- 
times doubt whether the opening of Japan to foreign influences 
will promote the general happiness of this people. It is more 
like the golden age of simplicity and honesty than I have ever 
seen in any other country. Security for person and property, 
universal frugality and contentment, seem to be the apparent 
condition of Japan at present.” 


After he reached Yedo there was about a week 
of further preparation for the ceremony. At last the 
day of audience arrived, and the American Consul, 
surrounded by crawling or prostrate Japanese 
nobles, stood before the Taikun, face to face, and 
having expressed the good wishes of the President 
of the United States, presented his letters of 
credence. 

“The Taikun replied audibly, and in a pleasant firm voice, 
what was interpreted as follows :—‘ Pleased with the letter sent 
with the ambassador from a far distant country, and likewise 
with his discourse. Intercourse shall be continued for ever.” 


After this began the serious business of Mr, 
Harris’s mission—the negotiation of a _ treaty 
which should open Japan to American commerce. 
That he succeeded is known to all, and these 
pages show by what means he attained his pur- 
pose. Japan, as a whole, was then in favour of 
the treaty, but the daimios, whose authority and 
privileges it would bring to an end, were naturally 
opposed toit. This was the cause of the difficulty. 
Mr. Harris had recourse occasionally to covert 
threats, which the Japanese commissioners treating 
with him well understood, and their reply was that 
civil war was more dreadful than war against a 
foreign Power. They had recourse to the usual 
Oriental arts of dissimulation and delay, but the 
plain and frank dealing with which their arts were 
met was too much for them. The two commissioners 
had to consult with the Council, and the Council 
had to procure the consent of the Mikado, so that 
delay was easy. But at length, on July 29th, 1858, 
the treaty was signed, and Japan ceased to be “ the 
Hermit Nation.” On January 7th of the following 
year Mr. Harris was made “ Minister Resident of the 
United States to Japan.” Owing to failing health 
and advancing years, he wrote, in July, 1861, placing 
his resignation in the hands of the President, and in 
October his resignation was accepted. 

These journals of a practical man, writing 
chiefly about his work, but jotting down also 
casual observations, are admirable in their way. 
We are told that they are intended to fill a gap in 
history, and they, in fact,doso. It would not have 
been beyond the province of an editor in such a case 
to have clearly and concisely shown the connecting 
links with the history before and after, had it only 
been by means of a chronological table. Mr. Harris 
lived over five years in Japan, and the journals 
barely cover the first two; a somewhat fuller 
account of the events of the remaining three years, 
and of the part played in them by Mr. Harris, would 
not have been out of place. <A few editorial eccen- 
tricities might have been suppressed. “ Tidal wave” 
is not a proper description of the inrush of water 
following an earthquake on or near the coast. A 
picture printed from a wooden block is not called a 
“zylograph.” The editor says, “ Englishmen often 
wonder whether Americans ‘hate’ them, and why.” 
This is new to us; but, if such hatred exist, the 
editor suggests a very feasible explanation of it 
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when he tells us that Mr. Harris was taught by his 
grandmother to “hate the British,” and that con- 
sequently he never, either as boy or man, would use 
a Sheffield knife or wear English cloth. 


THE STUDY OF ROCKS. 
An Inrropuction To THE Stupy or Rocks. By L. 
Fleteher. British Museum (Natural History) Guide- Books. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 


THERE are two ways of writing a guide-book toa 
national collection. The first is to write something 
very simple, having regard to the needs of the 
average visitor. This is what Sir W. H. Flower has 
done in his description of the Introductory Col- 
lections which are placed in the Central Hall of the 
Museum in Cromwell Road. The second method is 
to write a learned treatise adequate to the splendour 
of the collections themselves, which is the character 
of the book before us. It is a valuable contribution 
to scientific literature, not an fordinary handbook. 
Although not popular in the sense of being easy 
reading, it is nevertheless available to all who 
seriously desire to become acquainted with the 
subject, for there is no assumption of previous 
knowledge on the part of the reader. The author 
proceeds from first principles, and builds up the 
science of the rocks by a logical method which 
renders the progress of the learner as sure and as 
laborious as that of the student of mathematics. 
The mathematical bent of the author's mind is, 
indeed, evident throughout the book, though, of 
eourse, the symbols of mathematics have no place in 
the treatment of his subject. For example, the 
definition of rock presents a logical rather than a 
practical difficulty, and Mr. Fletcher works out his 
definition with the loving care of a logician ; but we 
expect the illustrative specimens will do more to 
teach the visitor what a rock is than all the logic in 
the world. Thus, the beautiful examples of Shap 
granite in one of the window-cases show at a glance 
that any one piece of rock is similar to any other 
piece of the same rock, provided that the piece be 
large enough to include the several mineral con- 
stituents of which the rock may be composed. It 
is one of many instances in which a material can be 
regarded as homogeneous as long as we are not 
dealing with its ultimate particles. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting part of 
the book is the discussion of the mode of formation 
of granite, and of the relations between granite and 
other rocks (such as rhyolite and obsidian) which 
have the same average chemical composition. Ob- 
sidian, a glassy-like rock, is formed by the sudden 
solidification of a composite liquid, of which the 
components have no opportunity to separate into 
distinct minerals. In rhyolite, a rock less hastily 
produced from the same kind of liquid magma, some 
of the mineral constituents have aggregated in the 
form of erystals which are imbedded in a glassy 
ground mass. Lastly, granite, formed from the same 
kind of fluid magma, has slowly and steadily solidi- 
fied at great depths, where the masses of super- 
incumbent material have rendered cooling slow, 
and have provided the constraining force of great 
pressure. Under these circumstances all the materials 
of the fluid magma have assumed the crystalline 
state, and we have a rock, called holo-crystalline, 
which is entirely composed of interpenetrating crys- 
tals of distinct mineral species. The process we have 
described would account, Mr. Fletcher says, 
“for the fact that granite is generally found only among the 
oldest rocks ; for the occurrence of granite at the surface of the 
earth’s erast would only take place when denudation has re- 
moved the enormous mass of superincumbent material to which 
the enormous pressure was directly or indirectly due, and there- 
with als» the lava streams which had their source in the now 
granite reservoir,” 
It will be noticed that this does not in any way 
imply that granite is not formed at the present 


moment deep down in the earth's crust, but not till 
long ages hence will nineteenth-century granite be 
exposed at the earth’s surface. 

Mr. Fletcher adds some new words to the vocabu- 
lary of science; a doubtful boon were it not that 
each new word docks two syllables from an old one, 
so that there is a balance on the right side. “ Petro- 
logical,” for instance, is reduced to “ petrical,” and 
“lithological” to “lithical.” Undoubtedly the 
keeper of the national rocks and stones is the 
proper person to have initiated these changes of 
terminology, which, moreover, seem to be in them- 
selves desirable. ' 

The specimens introductory to the study of the 
rocks are set out in the window-cases on the side 
of the mineral gallery, to the left of the entrance, 
Here are examples illustrating types of rock, modes 
of origin of rocks, joint planes, faulting, cleavage, 
cementing material, weathering, and so forth. The 
learner should also examine the window-cases I to 
V on the same side of the gallery, which contain the 
admirable series of specimens introductory to the 
study of mineralogy, the science of which petrology 
isa part. The introductory specimens contained in 
these cases, with their explanatory labels, afford, 
we believe, the readiest means of obtaining a general 
idea of the scope of this fascinating but difficult 
science. Mere reading is not sufficient, and “ field 
work” is difficult to carry out in England, especially 
in the Southern counties. 

We have sometimes regretted that the cases 
introductory to the study of minerals have not 
been removed to the central hall, now that the 
other departments of the museum have been pro- 
vided there with a similar introduction by way of 
typical specimens and explanatory labels. The 
entire absence of minerals from the central hall has 
the undesirable effect of emphasising the separation 
of the studies of organic and inorganic natural 
history. Oa the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the specimens can be better seen in the ex- 
cellently-lighted window-cases of the first-floor gal- 
lery; and one can well understand an unwillingness 
to mar the completeness of that wonderful room, 
with its collection of specimens probably unrivalled 
in the world. 

The public certainly owes a debt of gratitude to 
the staff of the Natural History Museum for all they 
have done, in comparatively a few years’ time, to 
popularise the collections. The use of a collection 
to the general public is at least doubled by the 
system of “ introductory” specimens and descriptive 
labels. With what advantage such labels might be 
placed on the cages at the Zoo, where one is left to 
wander round and learn what one can! One would 
almost be grateful at the Zoo for a return to the old 
system of the Wild Beast Show, where a keeper 
went round and lectured on the habits of the 
animals. Could not personally-conducted parties be 
arranged by the authorities of the Natural History 
Museum? We have often noticed that the casual 
visitor is intensely grateful for any information 
afforded by students who may be working in the 
Museum, 


FICTION, 


A Foretaner. An Anglo-German Study. By E. Gerard. 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 

Tue Trespasses OF Two. A Novel. By Frederic Breton. 
London: Hutchinson & Co, 

Tue Tuincs THAT Matter. A Novel. By Francis Gribble. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

Tue X Jewex. A Romance of the Days of James VI. By 
the Honourable Frederick Moncrieff. London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons, 


Tue admirable writer to whom we have been already 
indebted for more than oue pleasant ketch of Anglo- 
Austrian life has so far departed from her wont 
and custom in “ A Foreigner” as to present us with 
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artist to allow her moral to overweight her tale, and 
“ A Foreigner” is just as good reading as any of her 
previous tales have been; but there is a distinct 
desire on the part of the writer to contrast not 
merely the outward features of English and German 
life, but its “true inwardness"’ and moral fibre. It 
is apparently inevitable in these days that the 
seventh commandment should be the pivot upon 
which the moral contrast turns. In “A Foreigner” 
we have a delightful picture of the varied trials 
that await a young British bride when she not only 
becomes the wife of a Hungarian officer, but takes 
up her abode with him in a provincial town of 
Hungary. So far as the outward trials are con- 
cerned, every true-born Briton will sympathise 
heartily with the troubles of the Baroness Wulfsberg, 
née Dalrymple. Her difficulty in getting a bath ina 
small German town must appeal to every generous 
nature, whilst the reader's sesthetic taste must be re- 
volted by the furniture of the abode which the Baron 
provided for his charming spouse. So far the court 
is entirely with the Baroness; but when she is 
represented as being separated in heart and sym- 
pathy from her excellent spouse because he has 
committed the crime of shooting a fox, even British 
sympathies will be divided. A master of hounds 
himself would hardly object to the killing of a fox 
when there was no pack within a thousand miles of 
the animal. Yet it was this unconscious crime on 
the part of Baron Leopold Wulfsberg that caused a 
serious estrangement between him and his wife, and 
brought the latter, excellent lady as she was, almost 
within touch of the commandment we have already 
mentioned. But it is when we come to the contrast 
in morals that Miss Gerard seems most in earnest. 
A Hungarian husband, when he believes that he is 
being wronged, promptly challenges the seducer, and 
by a fortunate accident shoots him instead of being 
shot himself. The Briton seeks reparation for a 
similar wrong in the Divorce Court. The Baroness 
and her husband have a lively discussion as to the 
relative merits of the two systems. The debate is 
finally summed up by the busband in the following 
words :— 


“ Very well,” returned Leo calmly ; “then, as ours is an inter- 
national marriage, we shall follow the customs of both countries 
in this respect should oceasion arise. So whenever you try to 
run away from me, liebchen, we shall have the duel first, and 
then the Divoree Court, in order that both our feelings may be 
equally gratified.” 

This is the solution of the “ problem” treated in 
“A Foreigner,’ and our readers must take it for 
what it is worth. But it is only fair to say that, 
altogether apart from the ethical questions with 
which it deals, the novel is as fresh and interesting 
as any we remember to have had from the same 
pen. 
Mr. Breton has attempted a very ambitious flight 
in “The Trespasses of Two.” He has written a story 
in which he has manifestly sought to combine the 
special qualities of two antagonistic echools of 
fiction. He has taken the scenery of William Black, 
and used it as a background to the performances of 
characters such as Thomas Hardy creates. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that he has not achieved 
perfect success in this rather audacious enterprise. 
His description of Skye scenery is excellent, as 
everybody who knows that most picturesque of 
British islands will be ready to admit. He has not 
caught the human aspects of Highland life so ac- 
curately as Mr. Black has done, but his descriptions 


) are distinctly better than those of the average 


novelist. It is in his drawing of the characters of 
his story that be has failed. They are indistinct 
and unreal, and their individuality is never quite 
clearly apparent to the reader. As for his plot, it is 
frankly melodramatic, and there is plenty of interest 
and excitement in it. The book, however, is more 
interesting as an attempt than as an achievement ; 
and, viewed in that light, it is not wanting in 
indications of real promise on the part of its author. 
But he must get a firm grasp on his characters, and 





have a clear presentment of them in his own eyes, 
before he can expect to arouse the interest of his 
readers in them. 

Eleanor Temple, the heroine of “ The Things that 
Matter,” frankly admits to herself in a moment of 
self-analysis that she is very morbid. Her admis- 
sion was well founded, and the worst of it is that she 
has been made the heroine of a novel as morbid as 
herself. It is a very amusing novel, full of bright 
satire, directed against the New Woman and similar 
objects, and of bright descriptions of life in the 
genteel Bohemia of West Kensington. The Pioneer 
Club necessarily figures in the tale, and tliere are 
sketches of literary men and women of which we 
can only say that if they are not drawn from life 
they ought to have been. But despite the bright- 
ness and lightness of the setting, the central thread 
in “The Things that Matter” is most distinctly 
morbid. Eleanor Temple has everything that the 
world regards as worth having. Youth, health, 
beauty, an affectionate and attentive husband, 
ample means, and a fine intelligence of her own, are 
to be counted among her possessions. But still she 
is not happy. Her unhappiness arises from the fact 
that she is not, and never has been, in love with her 
husband, and that her husband, kind and indulgent 
though he may be, is not in love with her. The 
thought of their estrangement—which is never an 
estrangement in words nor in deeds—gradually 
takes possession of her mind, to the destruction of 
her peace. Why cannot she love her husband? He 
is handsome, famous, clever, kind. Yet, with all his 
good qualities, he cannot evoke a thrill of passion in 
ber breast. And why does he not love her? Other 
men love her passionately, and are only deterred 
from declaring their affection by their knowledge 
that she is not a woman who is likely to commit 
herself. This is the mystery of life as it presents 
itself to her, and she devotes herself to its elucidation 
with an intensity of purpose which fully indicates 
the existence of the morbid strain in her character. 
She fancies that her husband would prefer a “ doll 
woman” as his wife, so she tries to simplify herself 
and play the doll, greatly to his bewilderment. She 
seeks happiness among the advanced of her own sex, 
and cannot grasp it, even in the classic shades of the 
Pioneer Club. She encourages one of her lovers—an 
eminent analytical novelist—to enter into the bonds 
of a platonic friendship with her, merely to find in 
the end that friendship of this sort is as the apples 
of the Dead Sea. She enters into a furious religious 
phase, and devotes herself to work among the 
poor and fallen of London; but when she has 
half killed herself with overwork, she throws up her 
task in disgust, and does not feel a shade the better 
for having attempted it. Everything brings her 
back to the odd fact that she and her husband have 
never fallen in love with each other. Finally, 
inspired by reminiscences of Ibsen and Zola, she 
forces herself to make a direct assault upon his 
passion. It is an assault which succeeds, although 
she herself is unaware of its success. The husband's 
interest in his wife is awakened, and he resolves that 
she shall no longer be the object merely of his esteem 
and affection. But the unbappy Eleanor is unaware 
of her victory, and puts an end to her life at the 
very moment when the problem which had puzzled 
her so long was on the point of finding a solution. 

“The X Jewel” is one of the works begotten 
by the modern taste for historical romance, and it 
is entitled to a high place in that category. Mr. 
Moncrieff has chosen land familiar to him as the 
scene of his brilliant tale of peril and adventure. 
Fife, with St. Andrews, the Castle of Ruthven, the 
Forth, and the Borders, are the scenes of the exciting 
incidents attendant upon the fortunes of the mys- 
terious badge known as “ The X Jewel.” The'time 
is that of James VI. of Scotland, before he had 
developed into James I. of England; and the 
characters include the King himself, the Earl of 
Arran and his notorious wife, and the inevitable 
hero and heroine—the former a soldier of fortuns, 
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of undaunted courage and high honour; and the 
latter a beautiful maid of good family, whom the 
Earl of Arran is seeking to force into an unwelcome 
marriage. Every page of the tale has its own ad- 
venture, and some of these are equal to anything 
in the best of our modern romances. Duels, Court 
intrigues, ruthless attempts at assassination, hair- 
breadth escapes, abound; and nobody who once 
begins the book is inclined to lay it down until the 
end is reached. In its way it is an admirable piece 
of work; and though the end may seem somewhat 
vague, no one who reads the story will regret having 
done so. 





MORE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


THE strength of the Nineteenth Century this month 
lies in its miscellaneous articles. Those which treat 
of the stock topics of “the situation”—or of ques- 
tions rising out of them—strike us for the most part 
as slight and amateurish. Exception must be made 
in favour of Mr. Laird Clowes’s “ Naval Teachings of 
the Crisis,” three in number—more rapid mobilisa- 
tion, light-draught ironclads, and “fleet colliers,” 
ships of the Navy, armed, fast, and adapted for 
carrying coal—and of Mr. Silva White’s proposal, 
for which we as yet fail to see the necessity, to 
create a great naval station at Albany in West 
Australia. But for the five articles on associated 
topics which fill the first fifty-nine pages we cannot 
say much. Colonel Lonsdale Hale tells us with varied 
and occasionally captivating iteration that Volun- 
teer officers do not know their business, and 
suggests that efficiently officered corps might 
be entitled to receive a special Government grant, 
and that to attain this end the services of retired 
Army officers might be utilised. One rather doubts 
if the two classes will mix well. The Marquis of 
Lorne pleads for chartered companies, on familiar 
grounds; Mr. Bryden eulogises the Boers—their 
patriotism, their hospitality to Englishmen (where 
they have not been estranged by the baser type of 
Uitlander), and their marksmanship—now, however, 
decaying with the disappearance of big game; and Mr. 
F. Comyn assures us from his personal experience 
that British Guiana is not worth fighting for. In Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's delightfulappreciation of Matthew 
Arnold the most striking, if not the most obvious, point 
is the comparison of him with the Greek gnomic poets 
—Theognis for choice. Professor Richmond also 
“‘appreciates” Lord Leighton; and Mr. Edmund 
Purcell, 2proposof his own work as Cardinal Manning's 
biographer, has some neat things to say of the “tied 
Catholic newspaper,” which, like the tied public- 
house, sells adulterated liquor—or, to vary the 
metaphor, “ poisons the wells of Catholic criticism ” 
by putting outsiders, prompted from high quarters, 
in the place of the regular staff at crises like those 
produced by the publication of his “ Life.” But far 
and away the most readable and suggestive articles 
are Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s graphic and most painful 
“Scenes in a Barrack School”—the most power- 
ful testimony against the great workhouse schools 
we have ever seen—and Miss Banks’s account of the 
ways in which American girls earn money to get 
to college—ways which recall. the old “servitor- 
ships” at Oxford, though they have no taint of 
servitude. This is a capital corrective of Mr. 
Whibley’s feeble protest against “the encroachment 
of women” at Cambridge, chiefly based on the 
groundless fear that they will not stand compulsory 
Greek. 
In the Contemporary Review the first place is 
taken by what is perhaps the most permanently 
valuable of all the articles published this month— 
Dr. Fairbairn’s reconstruction of Cardinal Manning’s 
character and career out of the materials provided 
by his biographer, whose “literary offences” (not 
his outspokenness, but his want of style, of perspec- 
tive, of knowledge of current religious history, of 
breadth of horizon) are here spoken of in severe 


far too complex to summarise here. Manning “ went 
over,” he tells us, after much reasoning from scanty 
premisses; he was bitterly disillusioned when he got 
to Rome; and, having at first injured the real 
interests of his creed among us, he came at last to 
“a rarer and nobler mind” as regards the true 
relation of Catholicism to the English spirit and 
temper. We hope against hope that Catholics will 
ponder Dr. Fairbairn’s treatment of the timorous 
attitude shown by their Church as to higher educa- 
tion. The insight shown in his article rather 
deducts from the value of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
“Personal Reminiscences” of the Cardinal. They 
are more pleasing than Mr. Parcell’s materials and 
Dr. Fairbairn’s inferences, but we cannot but feel 
that they are superficial. Mr. Charles Harrison, 
M.P., asks some obvious but awkward questions as 
to the Chartered Company; and “ Afrikander” 
contributes a eulogy of Mr. Rhodes as an exponent 
of “fraternity and unity” in South Africa. Mrs. 
Fawcett, in an article which has, alas! failed to 
produce its due effect, deals very effectively with 
some of the objections—mostly strikingly foolish— 
against giving women degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge; and Mr. Anton Bertram gives a very 
useful account of the Labour Party in Queensland— 
Labour parties, as he says, having introduced a 
change into the politics of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere which as yet few people in England 
have learned to appreciate. Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, having “revisited” the works of George 
Eliot in his maturer years, criticises them with 
just discrimination and duly tempered, but still 
emphatic, appreciation of her literary services and 
faults; but it is her moral influence that he praises 
most of all. Dr. Clifford’s “Primary Education and 
the State” is an excellent statement of the Liberal 
and Free Church position. 

The National Review is unusually bright and 
diversified; but we are getting tired of “the 
situation ” and the topics which rise out of it. When 
“ Balance of Power” tells us that our “ isolation” in 
Europe is at an end, but that we cannot quite yet 
decide on our proper ally, though he thinks we shall 
eventually choose Germany, we can only say we 
fervently hope he is mistaken. Mr. Reginald 
Statham follows with a vigorous attack on the 
Chartered Company. It is (he tells us) the 
“sweater” of private enterprise ; it has taken Mata- 
beleland to cloak the worthlessness of Mashona- 
land; and it is responsible for all our difficulties 
both with President Kruger and with Germany. 
Lighter and far more attractive articles are Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s most amusing treatment of the 
great Dictionary of Biography, of which he was the 
first editor — both as a guide to the historical 
student and in some of its more entertaining 
aspects; and “ Beautifying London,” by Mr. C. A. 
Whitmore, M.P., which indicates that for art’s sake 
this Moderate County Councillor is ready to be 
more extravagant than the most daring Pro- 
gressive would venture to be for more solid ends, 
Bat the most conspicuous feature of the number 
is Miss Kingsley’s article on mission work in West 
Africa, which will be read with justifiable irritation 
by many excellent people; it is too rollicking, too 
outspoken, and in some places should have attracted 
the editorial shears—though it doubtless contains 
much truth. Miss Kingsley, whose knowledge of 
African life, whether of up-country cannibals or of 
coast-town slums, is extensive and peculiar, holds 
that West African negroes are “ dodos” who are not 
exterminated by the well-intentioned instruction of 
their teachers only because they do not do as they 
are told. As to the liquor traffic, Miss Kingsley is 
sure that its evils are much exaggerated, and that it 
is far less hurtful in Africa than in England. For 
the African, she holds, in his malarial swamps, 
spirits are necessary, and, at any rate, better than 
the native palm-wine. 

In Cosmopolis, which has already reached the 





terms, Dr, Fairbairn’s account is admirable, but 
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stories and the dramatic chronicle seem tending to 
disappear under the pressure of the substantial— 
not to say solid—articles from French and German 
pens. Still the number is varied enough. As to 
politics, Herr Theodor Barth, the well-known German 
Liberal journalist, deals with the relations of the 
Kaiser and Social Democracy, and points ont how the 
former, having failed to convert the Social Democrats 
by State insurance or otherwise, has taken precisely 
the reactionary position in 1895 which he condemned 
Prince Bismarck for taking five years before. But 
even a reactionary coup d'état (he says) will not ex- 
terminate Social Democracy. The Emperor's hos- 
tility has made it a Parliamentary party, regarding 
its collectivism as a mere ideal, and the great danger 
of the present situation is that the middle parties are 
getting crushed out of existence. M. Jules Simon 
is interesting and discursive, if too pessimistic, on 
the history of the French newspaper. Count Tolstoi 
effectively criticises Zola’s rendering of the Carlylean 
Gospel of Work; the article contains some very odd 
Greek. Lord Leighton is treated of by Mr. George 
Moore—who mingles eulogy and censure in his own 
special fashion—and by Herr Helferich, who in the 
main concurs. Mr, Norman, on his own “ Peace 
Mission to America,” though tantalisingly silent as 
to certain important details, is eminently interesting 
and emphatic as to the attainment of a settlement 
by arbitration. Herr Leo Arons deals with the 
X rays, and Mr. Whibley is stronger on Spanish 
art than in repelling, in the pages of the Con- 
temporary Review, the hypothetical assault on 
Cambridge by budding schoolmistresses idealised as 
Amazons. Altogether the number provides more 
reading than is within the means of the most con- 
scientious critic. 





EXCERPTS FROM PLATO. 


SELECTIONS rroM Prato FoR Enouisn Reapers. Edited by M. T. 
Knight, M.A, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
In these two volumes of extracts from Plato’s marvellous 
dialogues—extracts which were undertaken by the express 
desire of the late Professor Jowett—we have a most valuable 
introduction to the study of Plato written by the distinguished 
Professor himself. This introduction is remarkable not alone 
for the information it presents respecting the philosophy of 
Plato, and its lessons, and its exquisite delineations of the 
character of Plato and his master, Seneien but for the excep- 
tional force and beauty of the style of the writer. Professor 
Jowett’s lifelong study of Plato had its effect not merely on the 
formation of his opinions, but it clearly modelled his style, 
which reflects on every page of his translation so much of the 
unapproachable simplicity and beauty of the most perfect master 
of the most perfect prose ever written by the hand of man—an 
achievement which was the product not so much of the genius 
of Plato, nor of the unrivalled power of the language in which 
he wrote, as of his own transcendent standard of excellence and 
of his own marvellous industry in writing so many passages 
fifty or sixty times over to bring them to the senior standard. 
* Plato,” writes Professor Jowett, “alone of all writers, ancient 
or modern, imparted to philosophy the glory of style, whose very 
fragments have a finish and perfection to which no modern 
writer can compare.” The great philosopher appears to have 
began his literary career as a poet, and living as he did at the 
convergence of two literary periods, he has been well termed 
“the last of the poets and the first of the prose writers.” 
Though Plato abandoned poetry for ope oe yet his poetical 
tastes and fancies did much to mould and colour his language 
and form of presentation, just as we find so much of the very 
best prose in our own language written by poets. No one, for 
example, can read the prose of Milton without being reminded of 
the marvellous music and the stately march of the “ Paradise 
Lost.” The editor has for obvious reasons kept in the back- 
ground the metaphysical part of Plato’s _——— “attention 
being drawn especially to the political and ethical ideals which 
form a great part of his (Plato’s) teaching, and which, like the 
simple truths of religion, have a peculiar and undying attraction 
for ourselves.” In accordance with this principle of selection, 
the subjects treated in these “extracts” comprehend educa- 
tion, the art of rhetoric, the inspiration of the poet, the character 
and teaching of Socrates, the immortality of the soul, the duties 
of religion. Each extract is prefaced with an account of the 
nature of the dialogue in which it occurs, which helps the reader 
to understand something of the context or the setting of the gem 
extracted. These “Selections” are intended for the young more 
especially, and as a preliminary to the subsequent study of the 
Platonic philosophy in its more abstruse an abstract form, It 


may be added that in dealing with the singularity of Socrates’s 
character, which seemed to overpass the ordinary limits of 
human nature, Professor Jowett corrects a very common error 
which in after ages characterised the guiding spirit of Socrates 
as “his demon.” This “internal monitor,” however, appears to 
he always spoken of by Plato in the neuter as a “divine sign” or 
sanction-—what somo have interpreted the voice of conscience, or 
God speaking to the soul. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is an entry in Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, under date 
June 10th, 1827, which is worth recalling at the present 
moment, when we are under the spell of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Child’s History of Scotland.” Sir Walter had just finished 
his biography of Napoleon, and these are his words :—“ Rose 
with the odd consciousness of being free from my daily task. 
I have heard that the fishwomen go to church of a Banter with 
their creels new-washed, and a few stones in them for ballast, 
just because they cannot walk steadily without their usual load. 
I feel something like them, and am rather inclined to take 
up some light task than to be altogether idle. A good thought 
came in my head, to write stories for little Johnnie Lockhart 
from the History of Scotland. . . . I will make, if possible, a 
book that a child shall understand, yet a man will feel some 
temptation to perase should he chance to take it up.” With 
blithe alacrity the great man settled to what he regarded as 
a holiday task, and in due time everybody great and small was 
reading “The Tales of a Grandfather.” Imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, and Margaret Valentine, the child to 
whom this book is dedicated, stands in the same relationship to 
Mrs, Oliphant as Johnnie Lockhart did to Sir Walter Scott. 
“A Child’s History of Scotland ”—we will not make compari- 
sons between it and the older work, since Mrs. Oliphant 
modestly and “earnestly” deprecates them—is a charmin 
book, full of life and colour, the product of adroitly blend 
historical incident, romantic tradition, and national sentiment. 
It is an easy, animated description of great occasions and golden 
deeds, and is as full of cunning workmanship as of clash of 
arms, It is too much to expect Mrs. Oliphant to bo judicial in 
her verdicts on men and manners where Scotland is concerned, 
but it is only fair to add that she never allows her enthusiasm 
to lapse into rash and extravagant statement. Yet, delightful as 
these vivid, artistic pen-and-ink pictures are, we greatly doubt 
whether they will not unduly tax a child’s comprehension, 
though for youths and maidens no more inviting historical 
picture gallery could well be found. The book is dainty in 
aspect and convenient in size, but it is printed in type that 
is trying to eyes that have ‘seen more than a dozen years of 
active service. 

As an aid to the interpretation of one of the greatest of the 
poets of the century, Professor W. M. Dixon’s modestly entitled 
“ Primer of Tennyson ” has distinct claims on students of modern 
English literature. There is, to begin with, no waste of words 
in the book, nor would it be easy to suggest how less than two 
hundred pages could be turned to better account in the statement 
of personal facts, critical analysis, and bibliographical data. 
Professor Dixon has opinions and the courage of them, therefore 
he abstains from rhetoric, and is not afraid to suggest the 
limitations of the poet to whose genius he pays, nevertheless, 
ungrudging but always discriminating, homage. There is much 
sound and well-expressed criticism in these well-knit and lucid 
pages, and most !good judges, not merely of Tennyson but of 
poetry, will find little which they cannot endorse in these acute 
and well-balanced literary judgments. Not the least admirable 

es in the book are those in which contrasts are instituted 
tween Tennyson and other modern poets, notably Wordsworth 
and Browning, and it is precisely in such passages that Professor 
Dixon shows the Qatholicity of his tastes. The bibliography— 
it fills between forty and fifty closely printed pages—is in itself 
a boon, which even advanced students will appreciate. 





*A Curtp’s History or Scornanp, By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(The Children’s Study.) London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
A Primer or Tennyson, wita a Cartican Essay. By William Mac- 
neile Dixon, Litt.D., etc., Author of ‘‘ English Poetry from Blake 
to Browning.’? London: Methuen & Co. 

Tae Spantet-Privce. From the French of M, Laboulaye. 
E. Robinson. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Persian Lire anp Customs. By the Rev, S. G. Wilson, M.A. Map 
and Illustrations. Second Edition, Edinburgh and London ; 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 

Tar Henogs; orn, Greek Farry Tates ror My Carmpren. By 
Charles Kingsley. Illustrated. Pocket Edition. Loudon and New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 

Insect Lire. By Frederick V. Theobald, M.A., F.E.S. Illustrated, 
(University Extension Series.) London: Methuen & Co, 
Crupetixe. With Introduction and Notes, By W. F. Banqust, 
(The Junior School Shakespeare.) London, Glasgow and Dublin; 
Blackie & Son, Ltd, 
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Under the title of “The Spaniel-Prince” Miss Mary E. 
Robinson has translated from the French one of the wittiest 
satires of modern times. M. Laboulaye’s “ Prince Caniche ” 
was written shortly before the fall of the Empire, but Miss 
Robinson thinks, with justice, that the events of 1870 are not 
yet too remote to lend additional point and interest to the droll, 
ironical narrative, evea though at first sight it appears to be 
only a fairy tale. The witty dialogue, which is supposed to pass 
between the author and his friend, with which the book opens, 
strikes the keynote of the quaint and clever story of which it is 
the prelude. The narrative alternates between the glory of a 
Court and the vicissitudes of a dog, for King Jacinth finds him- 
self suddenly transformed on critical occasions to a spaniel, and 
his reflections on four feet are, to eay the least, diverting. The 
barbed scorn of the allegory is not less remarkable than its 
eynical insight and sardonic humour. The translator has con- 
trived to turn a difficult bit of French into strong and graceful 
English. 

The Rev. 8. G. Wilson was for fifteen years an American 
missionary in the Land of the Lion and the Sun, and this cir- 
cumstance has enabled him to write a clear and singularly well- 
informed account of “ Persian Life and Customs.” He admits 
that Persia has not yet awakened to a sense of its needs of 
modern civilisation, much less of Christian enlightenment, At 
the same time, many of the more iutelligent people look with 
favour on the introduction of science and the mechanical arts 
and the concession of larger political privileges. Foreign com- 
mercial enterprise, adds Mr. Wilson, is at the moment, in 
Persia, in a state of stagnation owing to the collapse of many 
important trade projects. The conservatisism of the priestly 
class on the one hand, and widespread official corruption on the 
other, defeat the progressive policy of the Shah. There is no 
direct discussion of the political situation in these pages, but 
the commercial, social, a religious life of the people in cities, 
villages, and tents is adequately described from the point of 
view of a man who has been bronght into close daily contact 
with all classes of the community. Evidently Mr. Wilson shares 
the opinion which prevails largely amongst other competent 
observers as to the future of this fair but backward region of 
the globe. He seems, in fact, to agree in the common impression 
that Persia is a ripe apple which is bound to fall sooner or later 
into the possession of Russia. There are some attractive 
pictures in this well-written book, and many valuable facts 
about persons and places. 

Charles Kingsley wrote his delightful Greek fairy tales, 
“The Heroes,” for his children as a Christmas gift in 1855. 
The stories were at once printed, and for forty years they have 
kept their vogue. They describe how Perseus slew the dragon, 
and the manner in which the Centaur trained the heroes on 
Pelion. The legends of the sailing of the Argonauts and of the 
exploits of Theseus are also recorded in nervous, glowing 
English. “Charles Kingsley,” said Matthew Arnold once, ‘ was 
the most generous man I have ever known; the most forward to 
praise what he thought good, the most willing to admire, the 
most free from all thought of himself in praising and in 
admiring.” Let anyone who doubts that assertion read for 
himself the preface to “The Heroes.” It is full of the most 
generous enthusiasm for humanity, and is rich besides in the 
quality of unconscious self-revelation. We have no doubt that 
this new and dainty cheap edition of one of the most fascinating 
and elevating gift-books for a child which exists in the language 
will meet with the welcome it deserves. 

There has just been added to Messrs. Methuen’s excellent 
University Extension Series of popular handbooks a volume on 
“Insect Life,” by Mr. F. V. Theobald, of the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye. The aim of the book is to give a 
clear and succinct account of the classification and habits of 
insects. About two million species are believed by naturalists 
to exist, though the total number described is rather less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand. There are thirteen thousand 
British species, and these, of course, “offer a vast field for 
research and study.” Mr. Theobald has contrived to write not 
merely a lucid but an interesting exposition of this group of 
invertebrates, and the explanations of the text are greatly 
helped by numerous illustrations. 

The new volume of Messrs, Blackie’s School Shakespeare 
contains the text of “ Cymbeline,” with a critical introduction 
and copious notes by Mr. Banqust, chief master on the modern 
side in the United Westminster Schools, The actual needs of 
young students are admirably forestalled in this scholarly and 
ably-edited edition of the play. 

The first volume of “ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
ete.,” has been issued by Messrs. Newnes and contains four plays. 
It is a neat volume, adapted to the pocket, but is printed in such 
bold clear type that it will be a pleasure to read even by a poor 
light. A point still more important in some respects is the ex- 
planation of obsolete words by their modern equivalent, printed 
in small type, at the end of the line in which the “ hard word ” 
occurs. ‘The advantage of this simple expedient over a glossary 
or foot-note can hardly be exaggerated on the point of view 
of popularity and convenience. The text is good and based on 
common sense : for instance, when the Duke speaks at Milan of 
“a lady of Verona here” rather than “in Varun here,” he 





speaks so as to make sense, whatever the best reading according 
to the authorities may be. In that awkward passage in The 
Tempest, iii. 1, which the Globe edition reads “ Most busy lest, 
when I do it,” the volume before us modernises the spelling of 
“ least,” but places the comma after “ busy ”—an error of judg- 
ment, we think. Altogether, we consider that Shakespeare in 
this reprint is presented in a very liandy and readable form— 
a form which will take from Shakespeare many of the difficulties 
which retard the student of his works. 
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Half-yearly .., we -_ on ~~ - 14s. 
Quarterly... , . 7s. 


Scare oF CHanozs ron ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Front and Back Cover and First Page facing matter, £12. 
Page me on .. £10 0 0] Narrow Column £3 6 8 
Half-Page ene «.» 5 O 0} Half-Column .., aw hee 
Quarter-Page .., we 210 0] Quarter-Column a wm 
COMPANIES. 
- £14 0 O| Inside Page ,,, » £12 0 0 
Smaller spaces pro rata. 
Terms: net. 


Outside Page .., 





Ss LECT IBRARY. 
MUDPIES SE L R 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


This Branch of the Library, which has been considerably 
increased, now contains upwards of 89,000 Books in Frencu, 
GerMAN, Spanisn, and Travian for CrrcuLation and Sate. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added to the 
Library is issued every month, and will be sent to any 
address, postage free, on application. 


CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS FOR 1896, 
ls. 6d. each. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lorep), 
30—34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And Bartow ArcapE, MANCHESTER. 





A PURE AND PERFECT ARTICLE FOR 
» Teeth, Gums and Breath. 


“The COUNTESS of 
ROSSLY Nwrites :*‘ Have 
been recommended to use 
your Dentifrice called 
‘Puriline. Be kind enough 
to send six more. It 
extremely nice.” —Sepicm- 


ber 26th, 1889. 






' TOOTH-POLISH* 
A. WILSON, 21, New Park Road, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 


wiands 
RS onto 


By far the best Dentifrice ; whitens the Teeth, prevents and arrests Decay; 
strengthens the Gums, and gives fragrance to the Breath; contains no acd 
or gritty ingredients, 2s. 9d. Ask for Rowianps’ OponTo, of 20, Hatrox 
Garpen, Lonpon ; and avoid cheap spwicus imi‘ations, 











